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N varying degree, the Labor-Day addresses of Admin- 
istrator Johnson, President Green of the Federation 
of Labor, and Donald Richberg, chief counsel to Mr. 
Johnson, reflect the fighting spirit. As was to be expected, 


of using an olive branch in any dealing with recalcitrant 
capitalism. That omission will do no harm in a world long 
ruled by this type of capitalism and may even help to 
bring the barons of commerce and finance to their senses. 
But of the three statements to the public on Labor Day, 
the best, in our judgment, was that of Mr. Johnson, and 


it was the best 


was willing not merely to face the facts connected with 

the Recovery Act, but to drag them out into the light. 
The situation, as the Administration sees it, is fairly 

simple. But this does not mean that the solution of the 


difficulties and 


simple. Perhaps it is even more complex than the Presi- 


dent, Mr. John 


afflicted for m 
powdering the 


talcum. We are suffering from what Mr. Johnson aptly 
styles, “ rugged individualism run mad,” which means 
that for half a dozen generations business and government 
have been conducted on a dog-eat-dog set of principles. 

More than forty years ago, Leo XIII, in his great Labor 
Encyclical, told the world that religion was as important 


laughed and went merrily along a way that ended on the 
bloody fields of Flanders. When in the same Encyclical 
the Pontiff pleaded for the worker and the oppressed, the 
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because it showed that the Administration advantages to be mere paper victories? 
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world replied by giving new force to an economic and 
industrial system dedicated to Mammon and Moloch. The 
inevitable result is found in the distress which for three 
years and more has hung over the world like a pall. 

The Recovery Act, it is true, stops short of the ideals 
of perfection shown to the world by Leo XIII and Pius 
there was no hint in Mr. Green’s address of the possibility XI. But it recognizes the excellence of these ideals, and 
it proposes to bring some elements of justice and charity 
into fields that have long been ruled by rapine and hatred. 
The Act affirms the right of workers to organize for their 
mutual benefit, the right to bargain collectively, and the 
right to a living wage. In six months labor has gained 
more than it had won in sixty years of fighting. Are these 


The Recovery Act cannot wholly fail. Reasonable suc- 
cess, however, depends upon the sincere cooperation of 
all, employers and workers, affected by the Act. 
Johnson has stated that all the work of the Administra- 
problems arising out of this situation is tion since June 16 may be compared to the enlisting of 
an army, and its preparation for the field. He hoped that 
son, or any official at Washington, at pres- by Labor Day, it would be ready to “ go over the top.” 
ent realizes. The evils with which the country has been This army, to continue the comparison, is certain to be 
any years are too deep set to be cured by met by a no less determined enemy. It is one thing to 
body politic with a new kind of legislative state that every man must be paid a living wage, but quite 
another to enforce that order in an industrial system which 
denies the need to society of a living wage; one thing to 
affirm the right of workers to organize, and another to 
bring a modicum of light to employers who insist on their 
alleged right to buy labor in the cheapest market with- 
out let or hindrance from the State, or from any private 
in the affairs of state as in the sanctuary. The world organization. For prudential reasons, many employers 
whose opinions and practice are completely at variance 
with the Recovery Act have signed the President’s pledge. 
Mr. Johnson admits that complaints have been registered 
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by thousands. This unfair competition is placing a heavy 
burden on the shoulders of employers who are faithfully 
observing the requirements of the Act, and even going 
beyond them. 

It is quite evident that the Recovery Act will fail un- 
less the Government throws the weight of its influence to 
the decent employer. We understand the unwillingness 
of Administrator Johnson to expose the Act to the un- 
certain treatment of the courts, and to some extent sym- 
pathize with his theory that the chief support of the Act 
is to be found in public opinion. But what if that opinion 
lends a wavering support? “ There are plenty of penalties 
in this law,” said the Administrator in his Labor-Day ad- 
dress. When the proper moment arrives, it is to be hoped 
that the Administrator will not flinch from appealing to 
these penalties. 


Working Unto Good 


HE growth of suicide is among the saddest symptoms 
of the distress which has racked men’s souls in the 
last two years. The hardships of the winter of 1931- 
1932, great as they were, appeared small when compared 
with the sufferings of the following year. By that time, 
the long period of unemployment had completely ex- 
hausted the savings of thousands of families who were 
then forced to apply for charity. It is not strange that 
spirits became depressed, and minds darkened, or that to 
those for whom religion had little practical appeal, suicide 
seemed the only way out of an existence that had be- 
come intolerable. 

Naturally, these sad cases attracted the attention of the 
daily press. What the press did not see with equal clarity 
was the fact that our churches have been thronged as 
never before. If to some life was dark because they could 
conceive of no other existence than a torturing span of 
years, every one of them stamped with poverty and hu- 
miliation, other men and women found in the blackness 
that overshadowed the earth only the shadow of our 
Father’s hand. He was not far away from them. There- 
fore, despite the sufferings which they saw and felt, they 
knew that all would be well in the end. When relief would 
come, or how, they could not tell. But they struggled on, 
knowing in Whom they had trusted. 

We may neglect no natural means of bringing about 
conditions which will enable upright and industrious men 
to live by the sweat of their brow. That children starve 
when the fruits of the earth are bountiful, that they are 
homeless while thousands of rich apartments in our cities 
are tenantless, is not due to God’s forgetfulness of His 
children, but to man’s forgetfulness of God. Therefore, 
the fight for social justice is a fight for the recognition 
of God’s sovereignty, and for the free acknowledgment 
of the essential worth and dignity of every child of God. 
In pressing that fight, we must omit no natural means that 
may lead to victory. 

At the same time, following the counsel of the Holy 
Father, Catholics will rest their chief reliance in prayer 
and good works. By prayer and by deeds of charity we 
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call down the blessing of God upon ourselves and upon 
our country, and without that blessing all the enactments 
of legislatures are in vain. To those who love God, as 
the Apostle writes, all things, poverty, destitution, suffer- 
ing and disgrace, among them, work unto good. In His 
own good time, and for our good, the shadow of His hand 
will lift and we shall look upon the brightness of His 
Face. 


Federal Rights 


N a statement submitted to the Senate Committee on 
racketeering Justice Ernest L. Hammer, of the Su- 

preme Court of New York, wrote a sentence containing 
a truth which in these days is being pushed to the back- 
ground. “ Tyranny and oppression are possibilities which 
may be best guarded against by forethought, and the care- 
ful reservation to the States of their sovereign powers.” 

We have heard nothing like that for some months. We 
have been thinking in terms of Federal power, and not in 
terms of Federal rights. Yet Congress has those rights 
only which are enumerated in the Constitution, or which 
are necessary and proper for the exercise of the enu- 
merated rights. When it goes beyond those limits, it 
violates the Constitution as clearly as the State of Illinois 
would violate it by coining money, or by putting a tariff 
on imports from other States. 

Under the stress of a great emergency, the sovereignty 
of the respective States, if not destroyed, has been held in 
abeyance. In the Federal Government and its nation-wide 
machinery, we have found, it is thought, a convenient 
instrument. For the moment, we have assumed that what- 
ever the Federal Government does will be done for the 
common welfare. No one has yet seriously questioned any 
of its acts. 

That questioning will come, there can be no doubt. 
Hence it seems to us that statements such as that issued 
some weeks ago by Donald R. Richberg, chief counsel 
to Administrator Johnson, are exceedingly ill-advised. As 
recently as August 23, this statement was republished in 
full as the leading editorial in the New York World Tele- 
gram. Its gist, as we pointed out at the time, is that 
“there exists no contitutional right to do anything which 
is forbidden by this law,” that is, by the Recovery Act. 
Surely Mr. Richberg must realize that here we have a cry 
of despair rather than a reasoned defense of the Act, since 
the very point of the argument is the right of Congress 
to forbid certain practices. 

If the deed must be done, let it be done with a minimum 
of speech-making and a maximum of action. For more 
than five months the Attorney General has announced al- 
most weekly that the Government was about to proceed 
legally against the gold hoarders. But nothing has been 
done, and nothing probably will be done to secure indict- 
ments. Until the Supreme Court speaks, one opinion is 
as good as another, and it is the opinion of lawyers of 
repute that here the Court cannot sustain the Government. 
In that case, all who gave up their gold in return for pa- 
per could probably recover it. As only a million dollars 
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in gold is now in hoarding, the Government would lose 
heavily in the event of an adverse decision. 

We are compelled to do strange deeds in war time. But 
it is well to remember that “tyranny and oppression are 
possibilities which may be best guarded against by fore- 
thought and the careful reservation to the States of their 
sovereign powers.” The warning therein contained will 
show us the way back to the Constitution. 


Our Brethren of the Bar 


AWYERS are responsible for the Declaration of In- 

dependence. They are also responsible for the steel 
trust, the power trust, the banking trusts and those wiles 
and dishonesties of the public utilities, which make the 
Declaration read like an ironical joke. 

Evidently, there is a difference between the eighteentli- 
century lawyer, and his learned brother in the nineteenth 
and twentieth. The differences are so great that they 
suggest a distinctly different breed. It is sometimes said 
that to indict a whole profession is as foolish as to indict 
a whole people. That sentiment may be allowed to pass 
muster at banquets and conventions, when all are in a rosy 
glow and ready to bury the hatchet. But no one wishes 
to indict a whole profession. The indictment, by reason 
of the exceptions, would be grossly incompetent. It is 
much more pertinent to the case in hand to indict the 
practices which are tending to lead the whole profession 
astray. 

It has been said that the eighteenth-century colonies 
wore out more copies of Blackstone than did the parent 
country. In those days, the leaders on the American 
scene, particularly the lawyers, were political minded, and 
thought the study of liberty and government well worth 
their attention. From St. Thomas and St. Robert Bellar- 
mine, they derived a knowledge of political equality, as 
this knowledge was filtered through the controversies of 
the English Whigs, and it was their aim to apply what 
they learned to the conditions in which they found them- 
selves. No great industrial disputes disturbed the col- 
onies, for the age of machinery was still in the future. 
There was traffic between the colonies, and an over-sea 
commerce, but the vast majority of the people were de- 
voted to agricultural pursuits. Washington preferred to 
think of himself as a farmer, and went to Philadelphia 
in 1787 to preside over the Constitutional Convention, 
lured by the prospect of learning at first hand some new 
agricultural methods. Industrial groups certainly existed 
in the colonies, but they were of subordinate importance. 
Living in this environment, the lawyer was at liberty to 
occupy his time with the study of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of government and of human liberty, and to impart 
what he learned, in correspondence by letter and in ad- 
dresses in the colonial assemblies and the courts, to his 
fellows. The Declaration of Independence was not an 
enumeration of novelties, but a statement, as Jefferson 
has written, of facts and principles which the people had 
been discussing for years. 

Less fortunate than his eighteenth-century ancestor, the 
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lawyer of today lives in an industrial age. He discusses 
steel and the restraints of Congress on trade, instead of 
government and the restraints of trade on rightful human 
liberty. Never does he appear in court to set a whole na- 
tion in flame, as that lean, lank, uncouth young lawyer, 
Patrick Henry, did, in his defense of the Baptist preach- 
ers. He pleads, rather, for the needs of the corporation, 
and in its behalf begs the court to extend to prostrate 
labor the benefits of that Amendment to the Constitution 
which was drawn up to protect the liberated but still pros- 
trate African slave. No longer is he recognized by the 
public as the tireless defender of the common good, but, 
rather, as the unflinching advocate of the right of the util- 
ity company to pile up reserves, and increase its dividends 
by raising its rates in a time of general economic depres- 
sion. Property, not human liberty, is his retainer. 

As a former attorney general of the State of New 
York observed at a law-school commencement last June, 
not a corporation which today flouts economic justice 
could have come into existence, but for the intervention 
of the lawyer. By degrees, an ancient and noble profes- 
sion has become the right arm of business. Perhaps, too, 
by degrees, the profession will become itself a business. 
Will it then be possible to found a new profession whose 
chief work will be to advocate the just claims of man 
against the exaggerated claims of property? Perhaps it 
is not too late for the profession to turn its eyes toward 
that goal. 


The New Education 


T a meeting held in Banff last month, Newton D. 

Baker laid most of our present economic ills at the 
door of “unsound education.” It is Mr. Baker’s belief 
that the entire capitalistic system must be readjusted be- 
fore the evils now afflicting the world can be eradicated, 
and to insure that this readjustment be permanent we 
must have “a new education.” 

We fully agree that the burden of our present troubles 
is due to education that is not education at all, but a very 
clever counterfeit. But, assuming that Mr. Baker has 
been correctly quoted, we do not agree that the new edu- 
cation which we need must break with “ the old classical 
training.” We have had so little of that training in our 
schools for more than fifty years that it is absurd to trace 
to it our present difficulties. 

What Mr. Baker probably said, and the reporter mis- 
understood, was that education on the lines that have be- 
come “ classical” in this country, must be rejected. On 
that assumption, we are prepared to go a long way with 
him. Most certainly we stand in need of a new kind of 
education if our young people are to carry on the reforms 
which we hope to make in the capitalistic system. The 
training in the State schools has anathematized both the 
classics and religion. It prepared for a machine age by 
machine methods, and it assuredly produced not human 
or humane results, but a machine that has broken down. 
Leaving out God, it debarred the pupils, as far as its in- 
fluence was effective, from knowing anything of man’s 








real purpose in life. Leaving out the humanities, it failed 
to make its pupils participators in the wisdom accumulat- 
ed by saints and sag>s during the world’s most stirring 
periods. The generation trained under this system of 
omissions and negations took the laissez-faire philosophy 
of the machine age as a matter of course, for all that they 
had acquired at school and college directly prepared them 
for it. 

Yes, we need a new education, one that will “fit the 
student to solve the problems he must meet in actual life.” 
That is only another way of saying that education is not 
real unless it is at once religious, humane, and human. 
The current type has proved its uselessness. 
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Catholic 
Eugenics 


UGENICS is an excellent word, which has been per- 

verted to unexalted uses. In itself, the “science of 
the well born” has much to recommend it. Only when 
it flies in the face of nature is it open to criticism. For- 
tunately, there are many conscientious husbands and wives 
who remember its original meaning. Such were two 
brothers who married two sisters at Lille on February 
1, 1830. From their seed have sprung 835 descendants. 
The two brothers were Auguste and Alfred Descamps 
and their wives, Marie Ange and Clemence Danel. The 
former have 405 descendants, while the latter boast 430. 
To celebrate this happy event as well as to honor the 
Descamps and Danel ancestors a Solemn Mass was re- 
cently chanted at Lille, attended by hundreds of relatives 
and friends. The family records, carefully transcribed in 
the best French tradition, show that the average marriage 
resulted in five children. From the standpoint of eugenics 
it is important to note that the offspring, instead of de- 


teriorating with numbers, continued to improve in health, 


social position, and patrimony with each generation. Mili- 
tary and naval officers, merchants, teachers, advocates, ad- 
ministrators, and priests are found on the record. Evi- 
dently, trust in the Providence of God is translated into 
golden realities among the Catholic people of the Départe- 
ment du Nord. 


The Judicial 
Conscience 


CCORDING to the Hon. George H. Dern, Secre- 

tary of War, “the Scarlet Army of crime in the 
United States, invading the domestic tranquillity of our 
people, the security of our homes, and confiscating our 
property” is “due to the indifference of the American 
people.” No doubt this is a very consoling thought for 
thousands of public officials. But does the Secretary of 
War present the whole picture? Would he, for example, 
blame the public for the release of three officers of the 
Affiliated Laundry Owners’ Club, who had pleaded guilty 
to a charge of intimidation and coercion against laundry 
owners who refused to join their organization and pay 
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tribute to it? In pronouncing a judgment of suspended 
sentence against these men, Judge Alonzo G. McLaughlin 
in Kings County Court put on record a most remarkable 
statement. Among other things he said: “. . . Your or- 
ganization departed from its path of rectitude when, in its 
endeavors to control trade and stifle unfair competition, 
it resorted to the same unlawful practices that had been 
invoked by others.” Judge McLaughlin then referred to 
the N. R. A. program and declared that the laundry in- 
terests were about to adopt a code under the N. R. A. to 
stamp out “ unfair competition.” He added: “ The only 
purpose now served by the organization of which you de- 
fendants are members is to try to extend the influence 
of this great law and report those that violate that law.” 
In short, self-confessed criminals, men who had pleaded 
guilty to charges of conspiracy against the statute law, 
were exhorted to assume the lofty position of custodians 
of the law. Sentence is suspended on the grounds of pure 
expediency. If the judicial conscience shrinks from an 
appeal to definite standards of right and wrong, why 
criticize the public for the rising tide of crime? The 
District Attorney, William F. X. Geoghan, deserves con- 
gratulation for immediately disclaiming responsibility for 
the arrangement by which the three law breakers remain 
at liberty. He refused to be “a party to any agreement 
or understanding of any kind in this case.” It would be 
interesting to know whether Secretary of War Dern 
would classify this judicial action as “ due to the indif- 
ference of the American people.” 


Open the 
Doors 


S PEAKING on September 3 at the open-air mass meet- 
ing at Villa Angela in Cleveland, in connection with 
the convention of the National Catholic Interracial Fed- 
eration, Archbishop McNicholas, of Cincinnati, sounded 
the call to a vast increase of Catholic effort for the con- 
version to the Faith of the American Negro. “ While 
we have not closed the doors to our colored people,” said 
the Archbishop, “ we have not opened them wide and pro- 
claimed to them that they are welcome. We have not 
shown them how quickly they will feel at home in the 
Church.”” In an address on fire with enthusiasm for this 
great cause, the Archbishop indicated some of the reasons 
why the doors have been kept closed. They have been 
closed by the dearth of workers; for, apart from the al- 
most heroic efforts that have been made by certain small 
groups in the United States, in a missionary way, “ taking 
into account the entire missionary work that has been 
done in our country by consecrated men and women, we 
must frankly admit that the Negro has been neglected.” 
Hence the Archbishop expressed the hope that all the 
larger communities of Sisterhoods might be induced to 
undertake schools for Negro children, and that all the 
Religious Orders of men should become actively interest- 
ed in the Negro’s conversion. The doors, too, have been 
closed by the Negro’s own misinformation and conse- 
quent misgivings as to the Catholic Church. Withowt 
knowledge of the Church, “ its transcendent mysteries, its 
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ennobling principles and its marvelous liturgy,” the Ne- 
groes are “ not aware that the Church is deeply interested 
in them; that it demands justice for them; that it is will- 
ing to fight their battles; that it longs to be to them a 
tender Mother.” Hence the Archbishop calls for the de- 
velopment of Catholic Action among the Negroes, of lead- 
ers who will make known, with militant enthusiasm, the 
glories of the Church to their brethren of the race. That 
the doors may be opened, not only by external activity, 
but by the internal illumination of hearts and minds, 
Archbishop McNicholas proposed the inauguration of a 
crusade of prayer for the Negroes of the United States: 
by every parish, the children of every school, and the 
Sisters of every community. For this end the Divine 
Sacrifice of the Mass was offered up at the opening of 
the Federation’s convention, and Holy Communion was 
received by the delegates. =If the lofty yet practical pro- 
gram of Archbishop McNicholas be carried out, millions 
of souls may yet be brought to the knowledge of Christ 
our Lord. At the same time, the Archbishop spoke with 
indignation and distress of the wretched housing condi- 
tions that afflict the Negroes in certain of our cities, and 
which he is endeavoring to abolish in Cincinnati. He 
called upon clergy and laity to use their influence to re- 
move such hindrances to Christian living. 


Plot for 
O. Henry 


HE newspapers were full of it last week. It was just 

a publicity stunt, and everybody knew it, neverthe- 
less it had all the elements of an O. Henry story and really 
deserved its first-page space. It happened this way: 
“Lady For a Day,” a Hollywood film having something 
or other to do with the adventures of an apple seller, was 
about to open at Roxy’s Music Hall, and the publicity 
men were racking their brains for a new method of at- 
tracting public attention, when one of the brighter lads 
happened to remember Mrs. McCarthy. This poor old 
lady—she is seventy-three years of age and lives in a 
garret on Forty-fifth Street—has long been a familiar 
figure on Broadway, where she ekes out a living selling 
fruit at a sidewalk stand near the Astor Theater. Despite 
her white hairs and poverty, she yielded to the wheedling 
voices of the film men, and soon afterwards, surrounded 
by popping flashlights, reporters, and a curious Broad- 
way crowd, she was pushed into a shining limousine and 
was driven to the Waldorf, where she spent the night in 
the luxurious old-rose suite. Next morning, breakfast 
in bed, more photographers, and lavish attentions from 
manicurists, hairdressers, and beauty experts. About 
noon, attired (as she expressed it) “like a queen from 
Europe,” she reentered her limousine, and accompanied 
by a group of vastly interested newspaper men, she made 
a round of the fashionable shops, selecting “an evening 
gown of black silk and Spanish lace, gold-heeled slippers, 
sables, and orchids.” Luncheon at Sherry’s, tea at the 
Ritz, dinner at the Biltmore, and a pleasant evening with 
Roxy himself rounded out the unforgettable day. And 
then the clock chimed twelve for Cinderella McCarthy. It 
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seems that with their stories published and their publicity 
job well done, the movie people dismissed her. Her gleam- 
ing limousine glided away, her pleasant companions dis- 
appeared, her orchids withered, and her silks and sables 
failed to arrive from the shops. Back she went, this aged 
Cinderella, weeping to her garret. No king’s son will 
ever come, slipper in hand, seeking her amidst her rags 
and ashes. No Prince Charming will kneel at her feet 
and ask her to share his throne. And that, my children, 
is the difference between the fairy tales and life. All the 
lovely old tales end with their heroines living happily 
ever after. But this was merely an advertising stunt— 
and Mrs. McCarthy is back at her stand near the Astor. 


Modern University 
For Turkey 


N the radical reform to which Kemal Pasha is sub- 

jecting the whole Turkish educational system the old 
University of Stamboul has been suppressed and a new 
university been established in its place. Three innova- 
tions in the new curriculum are worthy of more than 
passing notice. In the first place, the Faculty of Theology, 
the “Queen of Sciences,” has been abolished and the 
training of theologians will practically cease. In order not 
to do excessive violence to history, however, there has 
been inaugurated an Institute of Islamic Studies. Other 
institutes will be those of the Turkish Revolution, na- 
tional economy and sociology, Turcology, psychology, 
chemistry, geography and electro-mechanics. To balance 
this top-heavy utilitarian and scientific program ancient 
Latin and Greek are to be taught for the first time. The 
third change provides a shift in emphasis from French 
to English and German as the two modern languages 
which will be required. Secondary schools are expected 
to do their part in this new orientation. Besides the eight 
institutes mentioned, there are four faculties of literature, 
scierce, law, and medicine. Up to the present law and 
medicine have been overstocked with incompetents, while 
the liberal and scientific courses were neglected by the 
2,500 under-graduates. The new university is expected 
not only to remedy this condition but to inspire Turkish 
youth with an ambition to undertake productive scholar- 
ship as well as to consolidate the fact of their country’s 
emergence as great National State. 
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American Catholic History and European 
Historians 


PETER GUILDAY 


nial of 1876, commemorating the hundredth 

anniversary of the end of the English penal laws 
in America; the Centennial of 1884, celebrating John 
Carroll’s election as Prefect-Apostolic of the Church in 
the United States (1784); the Centennial of 1889, the 
hundredth anniversary of his selection as first Bishop of 
Baltimore ; the Centennial of 1908, marking the founda- 
tion of the American Hierarchy (1808) under Carroll, 
Neale, Cheverus, Egan, and Flaget—have occasioned a 
large number of articles, pamphlets, and books by Euro- 
pean Catholic historical writers. In general, these de- 
scriptions of American Catholic life have been sympa- 
thetic ; in most of them, however, there is an undercurrent 
of hesitancy that our progress, materially at least, in 
numbers, in church edifices, in schools, and other institu- 
tions, has been too phenomenal to be secure or lasting. 
And in general also must it be admitted that in much that 
has been written about our American Church since Janu- 
ary 22, 1899, this suspicion of insecurity has become 
somewhat more vocal, the “ Testem Benevolentiae” of 
that date apparently giving a substantial basis for this 
attitude. 

We are coming to another anniversary—the Tercen- 
tenary of Maryland (1634-1934) with all its rich implica- 
tions for a retrospective interpretation of our progress 
both spiritual and temporal in the present United States 
during the past three centuries. More than any of the 
centennials already cited, this great turning point will un- 
doubtedly attract the attention of historical scholars in 
Europe; and there is little danger of exaggeration in 
stating that hardly any important Catholic periodical 
abroad will allow the coming year to pass without an 
article on the establishment of the Faith here and on its 
tremendous growth from that morning in March, 1634, 
when the Catholic Pilgrims of Maryland knelt at Father 
Andrew White’s feet to hear their first Mass in the New 
World. 

Nothing, therefore, is so vital to our interests as a just, 
adequate, and accurate chronicle and interpretation of our 
Catholic history by European scholars who are well 
qualified to write on this subject and who will undoubtedly 
do so. 

There are, of course, certain ecclesiastical centers in 
Europe from which we need not expect a sympathetic 
attitude toward the growth of the Church in the United 
States. But it is not these the writer has in mind. It is 
rather the risk we run from recognized Catholic historians 
whose work so far is of such a kind as to make one 
almost despair of receiving from their hands that just, 
adequate, and accurate interpretation of our American 
Catholic history we deserve. 


QO Catholic American anniversaries—the Centen- 


Let me explain the burden of this complaint by the 
following contrast. For its annual meeting of 1931 
(Minneapolis), the Committee on Program of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Association chose nine leading 
American Catholic scholars to prepare papers on the state 
of the Catholic Church in contemporary Europe (1919- 
1931). As secretary of the Association, the writer was 
in close contact with these nine scholars all through the 
year 1931, and he can vouch for the fact that in every 
possible way — by research, by correspondence with 
scholars abroad, and by advice and direction — no effort 
was left unspared to ensure strict accuracy as to dates, 
the spelling of names, and the correct interpretation of 
facts and movements. Even after the meeting was over 
and the book was going through the press (as volume two 
of the Association’s “ Papers ” — “ The Catholic Church 
in Contemporary Europe: 1919-1931,” New York, 1932, 
Messrs. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, pp. xiv-354), proofs were 
sent to scholars capable of judging these American esti- 
mates of Catholic life by the writers: Belgium (Msgr. 
Day), England (Daniel Sargent), France (Dr. Souvay), 
Germany (Father Betten), Ireland (James F. Kenney), 
Italy (Father Wilfrid Parsons), Poland (Dr. Leonid 
Strakhovsky), Russia (Father Edmund Walsh), and 
Spain (Marie Madden). As Prof. Carlton J. H. Hayes 
says in his Introduction to the book: “ There is no other 
work, in any language, which attempts to do what they 
do here by way of supplying substantial information for 
persons curious about contemporary religion and world 
affairs.” 

If mention is made of this volume, it is not for the 
purpose of praising the scholarship of these nine his- 
torians, but to emphasize as emphatically as possible the 
contrast we find when we come to investigate the his- 
torical writers abroad ; and also to protest formally against 
the continuance of the misinformation, the inaccuracies, 
the sublime ridiculousness, and at times the grotesque 
blunders in practically all that has been written about our 
Church by foreign Catholic scholars during the past 
decade. 

To take the most recent work of this kind—Josef 
Schmidlin’s “ Papstgeschichte der neuesten Zeit,” the first 
volume (1800-1846) of which has just appeared (Pustet, 
Munich, 1933, pp. xxx, 708). No Catholic historian 
stands higher in Germany today than Schmidlin, the pupil, 
friend, and successor of Ludwig von Pastor, to whose 
memory this important work is dedicated. The Church in 
the United States is mentioned in three places in this first 
volume—in the pontificate of Pius VII (1800-1823), the 
founder of our Hierarchy in 1808; in that of Leo XII 
(1823-1829) ; and in that of Gregory XVI (1831-1846). 
There is but one work by an American Catholic cited 
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in the extensive bibliography, Shea’s “ History.” But 
even this one work should have safeguarded the author 
from the errors with which these three loci abound. 
Errors of dates and misspelling of names should often be 
overlooked in foreign publications, but something must 
be wrong in the use of so accurate a source as Shea, when 
Williara Taylor is mentioned as Bishop of Boston (1822- 
1827) and John Power as Bishop of New York (1825- 
1826). If the three names—New York, Neucasarea 
(New Jersey), and Neustantonia (New Hampshire)— 
stand in the same sentence, one cannot but wonder how 
Neo-Eboracense escaped. 

Two dates are never erroneously given—-1492 and 
Se cas 

The same criticism must be made of the fourth volume 
of Msgr. Kirsch’s “ Kirchengeschichte” (L. A. Veit), 
“ Die Kirche im Zeitalter des Individualismus: 1648 bis 
zum Gegenwart.” 1. Halfte: “ Im Zeichen des vordring- 
enden Individualismus: 1648-1800" (Freiburg 1/8, 
Herder, 1931, pp. xxiii, 528). Dr. Veit devotes six pages 
to the history of the Faith in North America during these 
years (1648-1800), so there is not much space for errors. 
One only need be mentioned—the extent of religious free- 
dom in Rhode Island during this period ; for, there at least 
in the colonies, he says, “ fanden die Katholiken ein Asyl.” 
Like so many others, Veit insists on 1679 as the date for 
Maryland’s Act of Toleration; but this can be overlooked 
in the presence of the statement that at the end of the 
eighteenth century there were about 30,000 Catholics in 
the Republic, of which one-half lived in Rhode Island 
and in Maryland. These he says were mostly Irish, who 
had “lost nothing in the change of their home.” 

It is to be regretted that Abbé Lugan did not correct 
his “ Le Catholicisme aux Etats-Unis” (Paris, Letouzey, 
1931, pp. 247) before its final press. On several occasions 
both here and in Paris, the writer urged Father Lugan to 
submit his manuscript to an American Catholic scholar 
before sending it to the printer. Here we have something 
more serious than mere errors in dates and facts, although 
these abound, as can be seen by the first paragraph in 
the book : 

C’est en 1684 que les deux petits navires l’Ark et la Dove 
amenaient aux rives atlantiques du Nouveau Monde, les pre- 
miers émigrants catholiques. Ils étaient seulement vingt-cinq des 
trois cents passagers qui débarquérent sur les terres qui devinrent 
le Maryland. A leur téte, se trouvaient les fréres Calvert. L’un 
d’eux, Lord Baltimore, donnera son nom 4 la capitale de |’Etat et 
établira avant tous autres comme gouverneur, le principe de la 
tolérance religieuse, dont ne voulaient pas les protestants dans les 
colonies qu’ils fondaient. 

[It was in 1684 that the two little ships, the Ark and the Dove, 
brought the first Catholic emigrants across the Atlantic to the 
New .World. The Catholics numbered only twenty-five of the 
three hundred passengers who disembarked on the territory which 
was to become Maryland. At their head were the brothers Cal- 
vert. One of them, Lord Baltimore, was destined to give his name 
to the capital of the State and, as governor, to be the first to es- 
tablish the principle of religious toleration, something quite con- 
trary to the Protestant practice in the colonies they founded.— 
Editor's translation.] 

The unfortunate mistake of the book is its thesis in- 
terpreting our progress as due almost exclusively to 
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Cardinal Gibbons “ et les prélats formés a son école,” as 
well as to the N. C. W. C. and the annual assembly of 
our Hierarchy. Father Lugan’s little volume has many 
inspiring insights into our spiritual progress, but so many 
errors of fact occur in his pages that one deplores its 
further use by those French writers who may treat of our 
coming Tercentenary. For sweet charity’s sake the fol- 
lowing fact ought to go into a footnote where it. might 
be more easily overlooked—the writer is collaborating in 
a Catholic historical dictionary being published by some of 
the foremost priests in the Universities of Paris and 
Louvain. Among the names of prominent Catholic 
American priests submitted by the Editors for this dic- 
tionary was that of Henry Ward Beecher! 

The prize example of this class of writing is Father 
Premoli’s “Contemporary Church History: 1900-1925,” 
an authorized English translation of which appeared in 
1932 (pp. 407). Thirteen pages of chapter six deal with 
the Church in the United States. It must be remembered 
that Premoli’s “ Chiesa Contemy >ranea”’ was over five 
years in circulation when the translation was issued. 
Americanism becomes again the terminus a quo of the 
story — “ Those who, like Father Hecker and his Paulist 
religious, had attached themselves to this movement, etc.” 
So Premoli begins. The entire section is a grotesque 
caricature of American Catholic history, and it is regret- 
table that a reputable English Catholic publishing house 
has stood sponsor for the translation. Within a stone’s 
throw o1 Orchard Street, scholars could have been found 
to control Premoli’s blunders. Among the many new 
things we learn about ourselves are: that the Knights of 
Columbus “ began in 1907 the publication of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia ” ; that the Union Theological Seminary of 
New York “has given more priests to the Church from 
among its students than some of the largest Catholic 
schools’ ; and that one of Theodore Roosevelt's first 
acts as President “was to send a deputation to Rome 
under the leadership of Governor Taft, to congratulate 
Leo XIII on his pontifical jubilee.” 

But it is not in these Kleinigkeiten alone that the com- 
plaint lies: it is in the lack of grasp on the important 
movements which describe our American Catholic history 
far better than dates and names. 

These four volumes are symptomatic of the recent 
blundering which should not be allowed to pass un- 
challenged. Granted that much of this blundering is of 
a minor nature, the fact remains that European scholars. 
have too many excellent historical treatises by American 
Catholic scholars to be excused any longer from mistakes 
in dates, names of persons and places, ecclesiastical geog- 
raphy, our Catholic institutional factors, spiritual and edu- 
cational movements, and even our political tendencies. 
Source material may not have been so abundant in the 
days when Klein, André, Brunetiére, Vicomte de Meaux, 
Forbes, Baumgartner, and other Continental scholars 
wrote about the American Church, but their pages are 
fairly free from errors of fact and they certainly had a 
better insight into our spiritual advancement than those 
who are our contemporaries across the Atlantic. 
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Castelgandolfo: The Pope’s Villa 


Avucusta L. FRANcIS 


was distinctly elated. She specializes in what she 

calls Romanities, and what she doesn’t know really 
isn’t knowledge. She has haunted Rome for upwards of 
ten years, whenever vacation funds allowed, and, as for the 
Holy Year—well, she has quartered herself in a quaint old 
convent in the Piazza Farnese and is going in for an 
extended period of peaceful penetration. There is prac- 
tically nothing in the city that she has not penetrated by 
this time, and now she is extending her radius. It was 
obvious that she had been very successful. 

*What’s happened?” said I. 

“Plenty has happened,” said Pellegrina briskly, “ the 
Holy Father has been out to Castelgandolfo. Do you 
know what that means?” 

“A delightful breath of fresh air for him, and the 
fruition of the Lateran Treaty,” I ventured. “Is that 
right?” 

“Yes, as far as it goes. 
formation is rising, but—” 

“ But,” I continued, not heeding her caustic wit, “ isn’t 
it all a bit dusty and fusty out there? Years ago I was 
conducted over the Palace of the Popes, and, though the 
view of the lake was lovely, the faded grandeur and gen- 
eral dilapidaticn of the place was depressing in the ex- 
treme. Whatever will the Holy Father do with that?” 

“Ah! You little know. . . .” And Pellegrina sighed 
with pleasure, anticipating a period of enlightenment for 
me. “ Come to one of those little tables in the shade near 
the Trattoria Toscana in the Piazza Rusticucci where we 
can sit over our coffee.” 

She cast anchor at a charming table with a blue-and- 
yellow cloth and called for granite di caffé. That means 
ice shavings with black coffee poured over them and a cap 
of whipped cream on top. It is nice on a hot morning. 
The stage was set for Pellegrina. She smiled and took 
a long breath. 

The place is unique. A straggling town, about twenty 
miles from Rome, wandering along the edge of the vol- 
canic crater which holds the Alban Lake in its heart. 
Anchises, son of Aeneas, founded it and called it Alba 
Longa. Some archeologists quarrel about the accuracy 
of this legend, but others support it. One is free to choose 
between them. Pellegrina, who really knows a good deal, 
inclined to the old Anchises tradition. Why not? At any 
rate, Alba Longa could not have been far off, since the 
sumptuous imperial villas which were built in the neigh- 
borhood were always known as “the Alban Villa” of 
Pompey or Domitian or whoever might be the owner. 
With the downfall of the Roman Empire, evil days came 
upon the town; ill-treated by the barbarians, it sank into 
oblivion. 

In the twelfth century the Gandolfi, aristocratic 
Genoese, built themselves a fortress out of the stones of 
the imperial ruins; a vastly imposing stronghold it must 
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have been, loopholed, castellated, and turreted. Otto 
Gandolfo enjoyed the dignity of a Roman Senator of the 
period, but prosperity was short lived. Swept from place 
and power in the following century, the Gandolfi ceded 
the fief to another baronial family, the Savelli. These 
latter, a war-like clan, whose military forces rivaled those 
of the Colonna and the Orsini, and who, in the person 
of Honorius III, gave a Pope to the Church in 1227, 
settled themselves securely in Castelgandolfo. Today the 
ruins of the Savelli fortresses dot the Campagna, and 
their tombs abound in shadowy corners of Santa Maria 
in Aracoeli, but their race is extinct. 

After the Savelli, the little town passed through the 
hands of the astute Capizucchi, the regal Farnese, and 
finally came into the possession of the Holy See. That 
was in 1604 under Clement VIII of the house of Aldo- 
brandini. His successor, Urban VIII, a member of the 
princely family of the Barberini, whose hobby was build- 
ing and re-building— 

When Pellegrina came to that point I interrupted ruth- 
lessly and murmured: “ Yes, I do know that; so much 
did he pull down and put up, that the witticism of the 
day was: Quod non fecerunt barbari, fecerunt Bar- 
berini (what the barbarians did not do, the Barberini 
PP i 

At all events, Urban VIII, felicitous in his choice of 
architect, ordered Carlo Maderna to build a stately Palace 
of the Popes, overhanging the sapphire Lake of Albano. 
This Maderna did, and constructed a miniature Vatican, 
with State apartments, private apartments, anterooms, 
and guardrooms, all complete. Alexander VII, one of 
the Princes Chigi, commissioned Bernini to enlarge and 
embellish what had been begun so excellently. 

“And a villa,” I interpolated, “is much more than a 
house, as I understand. It is an estate as well, non @ 
vero?” 

Pellegrina, encouraged by my rudiments of informa- 
tion, continued with renewed enthusiasm. 

Succeeding Popes went to Castelgandolfo in summer, 
especially Leo XII, Gregory XVI, and Pius IX. The 
latter, to the great delight of the inhabitants, used to go 
about the countryside on a white mule, until 1870. After 
that date the “ Roman Question” kept the Popes con- 
fined to the Vatican precincts. The Palazzo dei Papi, 
however, under the law of Guarantees, together with the 
Vatican itself and the Palazzo della Cancelleria in Rome, 
remained Papal property. Part of it was given yp for 
charitable uses: two communities of refugee nuns were 
established there; the great halls were thrown open for 
refugees from earthquakes and various kinds of disasters : 
a Sunday club for boys met in one of the large rooms. 
Some of the “state apartments ” were shown to visitors. 

“ And those,” said my lecturer, “are probably the ones 
you saw and described as dusty and fusty. They were.” 

A few rooms overlooking the lake, were kept open, 
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under the Pontificate of Pius X, in readiness for Cardinal 
Merry del Val, who used to go there for his holidays. 

Then, in 1929, came the Lateran Treaty. It solved 
countless difficulties, and provided for the thorough res- 
toration and renovation of the Papal palace at Castel- 
gandolfo, and, in order that the Pope might have a suit- 
able amount of ground attached to it so that he could 
have air and adequate exercise without going into Italian 
territory, the Italian Government granted to him as his 
own and absolute property another princely estate in the 
district, the Villa Barberini. A road carried over a small 
viaduct connects these two pieces of Papal property, the 
latter of which is magnificent. The network of avenues 
in it covers a distance of about seven miles. Soon after 
the signing of the treaty, the work of re-building and 
modernizing the Papal palace was begun. 

That work is now nearing completion, and one hot 
evening ir: July the Holy Father slipped out of Rome to 
see what had been accomplished. He went first to the 
palace, -and then to the Villa Barberini. In those beau- 
tiful gardens, he saw how successfully enthusiastic labor, 
intelligent organization, and artistic ability had trans- 
formed the old estate. Progress had been so rapid in 
the palace that the Holy Father had already arranged for 
the famous Vatican Observatory to be transferred from 
the Vatican Gardens to Castelgandolfo. It seems that the 
man-made lights of the city of Rome made it difficult to 
observe the stars in heaven. 

“Will you have the glorious garden or the model farm 
part first? That is, if you are not tired,” said Pellegrina 
demurely, glancing toward St. Peter’s in a detached 
manner. 

“Go on with the glorious gardens and end with the 
model farm,” said I. My desire to visit Castelgandolfo 
was growing. No wonder the Pope went out to look at it. 

The Villa Barberini occupies the central of the three 
terraces laid out by Domitian. His villa was one of the 
most famous of all the imperial summer resorts, and much 
of it still remains unexcavated. Portions of the theater 
and of the baths can be identified and a number of beau- 
tiful pieces of sculpture have been found. In the course 
of laying out the walks, eight Greek and three Roman 
statues and an equestrian statue of Domitian himself have 
come to light. The Pope has ordered that they shall all 
be kept on the premises, instead of being taken off to a 
museum. The lowest of the three terraces, on which were 
situated the imperial circus and stables, are beyond the 
limits of the Papal property. 

One of the characteristics of the gardens is an avenue of 
very ancient ilexes, more than a mile in length. It runs 
straight from the entrance to the central portion of the 
ruins. There, in a semi-circular enclosure, is a lily pool 
surrounded by a pavement of broken flagstones, flanked 
by four formal shrubs and dominated by two columns 
with an architrave. On the frieze is carved: O crux, ave, 
spes unica, and between the columns stands a cross. Be- 
low this beautifully planned group is a sweep of lawn. It 
is safe to say that the finest lawns in Italy are on these 
grounds. The irrigation system is perfect: every yard or 
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so an invisible nozzle is placed in the turf, one turn of 
a key at the main sets hundreds of fairy-like fans of 
spray playing over the grass. It is like a cool breath from 
paradise on a hot day. 

Fountains are a special feature of the property. They 
rise in unexpected places, they constitute the centerpieces 
for formal gardens, they are placed in the midst of a 
flight of ornamental steps, they are decorated by classic 
statues, they flow lazily out of great marble basins, or 
violently out of the mouths of strange stone animals, they 
take the form of still pools fed by unseen springs. A 
landscape garden in Italy without water in every possible 
shape is unthinkable, and the fountains in the Villa Bar- 
berini are the perfection of what perfect fountains should 
be. 

Ilexes, hydrangeas, and stretches of lawn characterize 
the part known as the English garden. The typical Italian 
garden lies at the edge of the terrace: the walks are 
bordered with orange and lemon trees in great terra-cotta 
pots ; there is a classic statue at one end; there are flowers, 
box borders, fountains, of course, clipped shrubs, and— 

Pellegrina’s memories began to get the better of her, 
her flow of words failed and she gasped, but recovered 
quickly. 

“ The view of the plain between the hills and the sea, 
Latizm Vetus, you know, all the part that used to be 
dotted with villas and parks, after every inch of it had 
been fought over by the Romans and the local tribes, be- 
yond which the sun sets over the Tyrrhenian Sea on the 
other side of Ostia—all that view is framed in arches of 
cypress and roses. . . . It is done absolutely and utterly 
as it should be done, and it is perfect.” 

Then she told me what would have rejoiced the heart 
of Virgil, of the olive groves, the vegetable gardens, (ter- 
raced and laid out with a foot rule), the bee hives in fields 
of clover, so carefully tended and so tidy, each in a little 
wooden house painted a different light color, pink or blue 
or yellow; of the hot houses for flowers, and the frames 
for forcing early vegetables and of the pasturage for cows. 
There is no modern agricultural device that has not been 
used, or perhaps improved upon on the Papal farm. The 
herd of Swiss cows is famous. They are carefully tested 
against all disease and they are milked by electricity. By 
pressing their muzzles against a special device in their 
water basins, the cows can refill the basins with fresh 
water. The hen houses are not only spotlessly clean, but 
they are artistically decorated. The pediment of each 
house bears a little scene from the life of a fowl: one of 
them is allegorical, in it a cock is meeting a dragon in 
mortal combat. Each hen has an identity disc fastened 
to her leg, and a special compartment in which to lay her 
eggs. 

I have since verified Pellegrina’s information, as I had 
a doubt or two as to its accuracy, for she seemed so car- 
ried away with admiration and enthusiasm. She was right 
about everything from Anchises at the beginning to the 
hens at the end. And I had a wonderful day there. And 
now the press reveals that Pope Pius did not do all this 
for his own recreation, but as a present to his successors. 
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Is the Toothbrush Doomed? 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D 


recently for the discussion of the extremely im- 

portant question of the preservation of the teeth. 
Almost needless to say, we have more and better-trained 
dentists than mankind has ever had before, but those 
familiar with dental history have not hesitated to say that 
we have some of the worst teeth mankind ever had. My 
grandfather went to his grave, over sixty years of age, 
with all his teeth and he had never had a toothache. My 
father, I believe, had lost but one tooth. 

I need scarcely say, however, that their children and 
grandchildren have not followed this good example. Not 
a few of the immigrants from country places in Europe 
have excellent teeth. The animals living in a natural 
state have little trouble with their teeth though in zoos 
they suffer a good deal from their teeth. The same is true 
for domestic animals, so that we have the maxim, “ clean 
as a hound’s tooth.” He uses no toothbrush, neither does 
the hog, though it lives on swill—that is, the remains of 
the very mixed diet of man which had often, especially 
during the summer, been allowed to become a culture 
ground for microbes before it is fed to the animal. They 
are striking examples of what nature can do, though man 
has turned for the preservation of his teeth to the artificial. 

History provides some striking details on this subject. 
A great many of the skulls preserved from older times, 
especially those which come from savage races, exhibit 
a complete or practically complete set of teeth with al- 
most no marks of decay. Dental decay is evidently a trait 
of civilization, for some carious teeth are found among 
the old Egyptians, but dental decay, as can readily be seen 
from the mummies studied, was not nearly so common in 
the Delta of the Nile as it is at the present time through- 
out the civilized world. Above all it did not develop until 
well on in life. I need scarcely say that at the present time 
a great many children (indeed, I am quite sure, the vast 
majority of them) have to have their first or milk teeth 
filled and variously treated by dentists to keep them from 
proving sources of toothache before the second teeth erupt. 

Everybody has to have dental services before the age 
of twenty. Not long ago it was set down as one of the 
things that every young woman ought to know—and young 
husbands say it is no joke—that every prospective bride 
ought to have her teeth well conditioned during her en- 
gagement so as not to impose a rather heavy bill for 
dental services on her husband during the first year after 
marriage. As for middle life and after, to see a complete 
set of teeth, even though nearly everyone has a filling in 
it, is a very rare experience for a physician who makes it 
a point always to examine the mouths of his patients, be- 
cause he is convinced that so many constitutional diseases 
are connected with tooth degeneration. Here is a state 
of affairs that, considering the triumphs of medicine and 
surgery in other departments of which we are so proud, 
gives, as the French say, furiously to think. No wonder 
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doctors and dentists have been holding joint meetings in 
order to discuss it, and the most interesting feature of 
those meetings is the agreement in opinion of all those 
who have been giving special attention to the subject. 

During the past generation the impression became prev- 
alent that the one thing absolutely indispensable for the 
preservation of the teeth was their thorough artificial 
cleansing several times a day at least by the toothbrush. 
The toothbrush came to be the supreme symbol of dental 
sanitation, and its frequent use was looked upon as a 
sure preventive of decay. Caries of the teeth are declared 
to be due to the collection of putrefactive food materials 
in tooth crevices with the decay of organic material, which 
provided a culture medium for the growth of microbes 
and these microbes brought about destruction of the teeth. 
Minute cracks in the enamel due to using the teeth for 
such purposes as cracking nuts or crunching hard candy 
or exposing them to alternate hot and cold fluids without 
an interval were supposed to produce these cracks, and 
through them the microbes found their way down to the 
dentine, causing cavity formation. Before long the sensi- 
tive dentine was exposed and then toothache drove people 
to the dentist, if they had not found their way there 
before. 

The recent important meetings of physicians and dentists 
in various parts of the country over the problem of tooth 
conservation show a growing distrust of all external 
agencies and a corresponding belief in internal means for 
the preservation of the teeth. Prof. E. V. McCollum, of 
the School of Hygiene and Public Health of Johns Hop- 
kins University, whose dietary studies for the past twenty 
years make his opinion of great value, insists that the 
most important factor we have for tooth conservation is 
diet. That fact has been hidden from our generation be- 
hind the fad of the toothbrush. Dr. McCollum declares 
that the daily diet, if the teeth are to be preserved, must 
be built around the optimum amounts of the protective 
foods. These are “milk, green vegetables, and fruits, with 
meats and eggs enough to provide a moderately high pro- 
tein diet.” He suggests that this diet should be supple- 
mented with a source of vitamin D, which is to be found 
in cod liver oil and in certain of the fish and animal fats, 
especially yellow butter, as it is obtained from grass-fed 
cows. To this should be added the deliberate cultiva- 
tion of sunshine in the open, at least during the colder 
months. 

Milk is probably the single most important food for 
the building up and preservation of the teeth. Nature has 
provided an exclusive milk diet for children under six 
months of age, and as a rule before that time the teeth 
begin to erupt so that there must be in milk all the elements 
necessary for the building up of the teeth. The taking 
of milk in suitable quantities (some need more than 
others) is the basis of tooth preservation. The rural 
population of the various countries in Europe have ex- 
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cellent teeth, but this is above all in the milk-drinking 
districts. It is surprising how soon these teeth become 
the subject of decay when these people take up the mixed 
diet that is common to the cities to the exclusion of milk. 

The use of raw vegetables is extremely important for 
tooth preservation. Most people are inclined to think that 
cooking adds to the digestibility of food, but this is not 
always true. Cooking serves mainly to soften food and 
make it easier to swallow without our having io chew it 
so much. Almost needless to say this is very wrong. Ex- 
periments and observations made at the University of 
Pennsylvania some years ago showed that raw vegetables 
digested better than cooked vegetables. Raw cabbage di- 
gested easier than cooked cabbage, but so did raw toma- 
toes, turnips, and carrots, and, surprising though it would 
seem to many, raw potatoes are thoroughly digestible. 
Children sometimes learn to eat them and are very much 
taken with them. 

All of these vegetables in the raw state require vigorous 
chewing. They supply abrasive material which when 
chewed vigorously, cleanses the teeth very efficiently. When 
the toothbrush is used there is an almost irresistible tend- 
ency to draw it across the teeth and this loosens the gums 
from around the sockets and is one of the greatest in- 
centives to pyorrhea that we have. Pyorrhea is ever so 
much commoner now than it used to be, though perhaps 
four out of five do not suffer from it, and the toothbrush 
is largely responsible for that fact. A well-known Ameri- 
can surgeon declared that he thought the toothbrush the 
most unsurgical implement ever invented for use as a 
preventive of disease. If you happen to have a carious spot 
in your mouth, as a great many people have, the tooth- 
brush is inevitably drawn over it and comes away loaded 
with microbes. These will then be brushed over other 
teeth and bring about diffusion of the bacteria. Some of 
the microbes will be brushed into the edges of the gums 
so that the infective process will thus become very well 
distributed. 

The care of the teeth has become ever so much more 
important in our day because people are now living more 
than once and a half as long as they did a generation ago. 
When their teeth are capped and filled in order to pre- 
serve them, unless this is done with the greatest care bac- 
teria will gather at the roots and produce toxic materials, 
some of which are absorbed into the body, affect the joints 
and the delicate tissues of the heart and the eyes, and pro- 
duce other serious affections. The teeth are now recog- 
nized as very serious foci of infection. Anyone who has 
seen a crippled arthritic patient relieved to a great extent, 
and sometimes practically cured, as the result of the re- 
moval of teeth at the apices of which pus sacs or bacterial 
colonies were found, has had a very definite demonstration 
of how much danger there is to be apprehended from bad 
teeth. 

Doctors and dentists are not interested in the tooth- 
brush, which was invented originally to polish and not 
to clease the teeth, and above all they are not interested in 
the various toothpastes, most of which do more harm 
than good, but in the diet that will build up the teeth and 
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give them efficient vitality against microbic invasion. Ap- 
parently the toothbrush has been one of the many delu- 
sions that so often find their way into medicine. The fact 
that we have had toothbrush drill in the schools has no 
special significance except as a reminder that all sorts of 
experiments that are dubious at best and often detri- 
mental have been finding their way into education in re- 
cent years. As for the tooth pastes, they are just another 
example of how easy it is to make suggestions to man- 
kind, and if you only make them often enough they will 
accept the suggestion after a while and do what you tell 
them, even though there should be no sense in it and 
authorities on the subject are ready to proclaim its harm- 
fulness. 

The emphasis upon the toothbrush and accessory artifi- 
cial means of preserving the teeth has been extremely un- 
fortunate, because it has obscured the absolute necessity 
for building up the teeth from within if they are to be 
retained. Nature has provided taste for such foods as are 
necessary for the preservation of the teeth, especially 
when eaten in their natural state. Artificially stimulated 
appetites lead to the eating of sweets and other deleterious 
materials, and cooking has softened foods to such an ex- 
tent that there is little necessity for that vigorous chew- 
ing which represents the best possible exercise for the 
teeth. Cooking does not aid digestion nearly so much as 
is thought, but by softening foods it enables people to 
eat rapidly, and more and more they are tempted away 
from the consumption of raw food materials that are 
so important for the general health and particularly for 
the teeth. The hope for good teeth for the race so sadly 
needed lies in a back-to-nature movement and not in the 
use of fallacious artificial preservatives that destroy rather 
than preserve. 


ALTITUDE 


Then the upspringing gaze, 
After reluctant, hesitant moment, torn 
From the firm grounding, rose 
Over tor, cairn, 
Over precipitous ridge 
Circling the steeps like an eternal collar, 
Only at last to lodge 
Where, paler, stiller 
Than quiet snows of earth, 
Lay the blue snowcap that would never leave 
That mountain brow beneath 
The sky’s incurve. 


Awesome, tremendous height! 
Silent in strength, forbidding, yet with pity 
Drawing man up to it, 
Mighty, almighty, 
Drawing and daring man— 
But with interrogation as he scaled: 
After this rock-born pain, 
The top corraled, 
And the whole earth dropped out, 
Would there be nothing, nothing at all beyond? . . 
Or is there unforgot 
Heaven inbound? 


BENJAMIN MusSER. 
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A Bank Bulletin, A Committee Report 


L. F. Harper 


the declining birth rate in the United States, due to 

Malthusian practices, has so seriously disturbed the 
balance between production and consumption that it has 
contributed largely to the present economic condition, no 
attempt was made to find substantiation by appealing to 
“authorities.” Figures were quoted for two purposes, to 
establish the actuality of the falling birth rate and to 
estimate whether this had reached serious proportions. 
Beyond that, the information utilized is available to any 
spectator of the world drama. 

This ignoring of “authorities” makes our presentation 
unacceptable to a great mass of readers, so habituated 
have we become to accepting ideas only when vouched 
for by this or that expert. While in one respect this is 
a consistent safeguard, since supposedly the more factual 
data available, the more likely a sound conclusion, it whol- 
ly ignores the all-essential, that your authority launch 
from a sound premise. There are just two gates from 
which a start can be made for any point in the social and 
economic fields, but the emergence from either not only 
definitely determines the destination, but the views had 
upon the way. The first supposes man to be an accidental 
accruement, entirely self-motivating and wholly independ- 
ent both as to goal reached and methods used. The other 
states the existence of God, man’s dependence upon Him, 
and His will, justice, and mercy governing every aspect of 
everyday life. Today an expert, to be popular, must al- 
most necessarily belong to the first group. Of what use 
could such be in establishing that the present situation 
may be the interference of the Hand of God, the very 
existence of which they doubt or deny, checking man in 
his wayward trend? 

It might be interesting, however, to consider how the 
views of such authorities affect our contention. Briefly, 
there are three links to the economic chain; production, 
exchange, and consumption. In one or more of these the 
present difficulty must be. I stated that the last was large- 
ly at fault, that a sixteen-per-cent decrease of what would 
have been our natural consuming capacity today, had 
thrown our economic machinery out of gear. This we 
are assured by the experts, is a wholly false conception of 
the situation. A bulletin on Economic Conditions, issued 
in May by the National City Bank of New York, reminds 
us that when the economic situation for any reason has 
become disturbed, the idea is always prevalent that “pro- 
ductive capacity has outgrown consumption demands.” 
No, we are told, this is just a little temporary upset in 
the exchange, which will right itself; and the reward for 
our inactivity will be, as ever in the past, we are promised, 
a higher standard of living. But in all these pages of the 
Bulletin there is no mention of our changed production 
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methods, save the brief remark that “ volume of business 
is important.” 

The desire to fix the trouble in the “ exchange” link 
of the chain is not incomprehensible. Your learned pro- 
fessor who will not bemean himself by mention of the 
Will of God, is compelled to speak for hours upon the 
“laws of nature.” Obviously, both consumption and pro- 
duction have many angles dominated by these laws. Even 
your professor knows their inviolability. Only the “ ex- 
change” bears every earmark of human invention, so 
there the wrong must lie. 

This bulletin of the National City Bank, as well as 
other economic discussions I have come upon recently, 
urges us not to lose ourselves in the mazes of the present 
complex economic structure, but to view it in elemental 
factors. Such an elementary view would be, for instance, 
the cobbler making a pair of shoes and exchanging them 
with a farmer for a bushel, more or less, of wheat. But 
despite the assurances of university professors and bank 
presidents, that such simplicity underlies our economic 
problems of today, it is no longer true, no matter how 
true it was in the past. The cobbler making a pair of 
shoes today would never get the chance to trade them to 
a farmer, because the sheriff, representing bond, mortgage, 
and other security holders, would be at the door to take 
them from him. He must make thousands and thousands 
of pairs before he makes a pair in which there is any profit 
to put toward the purchase of wheat. If he finds con- 
sumers for all those thousands of pairs that he must make, 
until he comes to the final pair that represents his profit, 
and he cannot find a consumer for that last pair, the poor 
cobbler does without his wheat; starves, in other words. 
Now for our purpose it is sufficient to state that had there 
been one more person living who needed that last and 
fatal pair of shoes, that cobbler would have been saved. 
But it happens today that that particular person is non- 
existent, though likely to have been, except for contra- 
ceptive interference. 

Perhaps that cobbler should have charged just a wee 
bit more for each of the thousands of pairs, making that 
last pair unnecessary. Fine, except that the consumer 
would have sought a cobbler without such terrific over- 
head; or would have restricted his tastes and needs for 
shoes, plunging the cobbler into still deeper difficulties. 

The fundamental idea on which the economic system 
preached by this bank bulletin is based, and which, it as- 
sures us, “ is embodied in the teaching of the principles of 
economics in all the universities of the world,” is that 
the wants, not needs of men, are never sated. Simply, that 
when you have reached the maximum possible produc- 
tion of shoes for which there is a demand, you keep in- 
dustry going and expanding by supplying man with walk- 
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ing sticks, and next with bicycles, and later with automo- 
biles and finally, at least it is final for us, with airplanes. 

This is, withal, sound and in accord with the history of 
mankind. But it is inseparably linked to another factor, 
the natural (in the sense of undisturbed by human inter- 
ference) increase of population. If this last is true, and 
that it is will become evident later, then our seriously 
stunted increase in population, resulting from contracep- 
tion, has disastrously affected the normal economic 
process, not in the aspects of exchange, but in consump- 
tion. 

The most vulnerable point, seemingly, in our conten- 
tion was that the increase in population which we might 
have enjoyed would not have affected the labor market ; 
would not have added millions to the already accumulated 
millions of so-called “ unwanted” workers. Here, sur- 
prisingly, we find ourselves on the most solid of economic 
ground according to experts. No less than Edwin Cannan, 
emeritus professor of economics of the University of Lon- 
don and president of the Royal Economic Society of Lon- 
don, defends us. He cites, as evidence of the stupidity of 
much modern economic thought, the fact that “ within the 
last few years governments of two great countries have 
actually congratulated themselves on the fact that the 
demand for labor had increased along with the increase 
of population, as if that were something unusual.” He 
devoted his inaugural address to “ The Demand for La- 
bor ” and it is printed in the Economic Journal for Sep- 
tember, 1932. There are pages and pages there, to sub- 
stantiate that seemingly vulnerable point of ours. That 
being so, there would be no need to quote therefrom, save 
that what he says bears likewise on the point we left un- 
finished above, that our stunted population interferes with 
the normal development of industry in finding new desires 
of men to satisfy. 

Professor Cannan says: 

The whole trouble arises from the failure of the public to realize 
that labor as a whole produces all sorts of things, and that this 
prevents human appetite from being satiated at an early stage by 
an increase in the whole produce of labor in the same way as it 
is satiated by an increase of any particular product. 

That is, of course, a complex way of saying what I said 
about shoes, walking sticks, bicycles, automobiles and 
finally, airplanes. 

Professor Cannan does not disdain to paint an elemen- 
tary picture. He resurrects Robinson Crusoe on his lone- 
ly isle. There was Crusoe slaving away to supply, in the 
crudest form, his needs. The Professor assures us, how- 
ever, that had there been a hundred castaways instead of 
one, there would have been no labor problem on the island, 
but Crusoe would have derived far more comfort from 
life. From his arguing we can well visualize Crusoe, had 
he a hundred co-laborers, watching for the relief ship 
while seated on the veranda of a delightful home, loung- 
ing in an exquisite and comfortable chair with, perhaps, a 
lace doily to serve as halo for his head. 

In other words, the Professor’s argument is that the 
greater the number of workers, in fact the population, 
the more of the finer, in the sense that they are beyond 
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the bare essential, things man will have to enjoy. Then if 
we have checked our growth of population by contracep- 
tion, we have likewise restricted our number of workers 
and so limited the number of finer things we can hope to 
possess. But we have sunk huge fortunes into the pro- 
duction of such things, motion pictures and radios, auto- 
mobiles and airplanes. Then, according to this basic 
economic law, with restricted population we cannot hope 
to market them, at least profitably, which is again a prob- 
lem of consumption. 

Evidently Nature, a word finding wider acceptance than 
that which would be our first choice, is a vast storehouse, 
from which are released, bit by bit, those treasures, 
knowledge of Nature’s own workings and powers, which 
are requisite for the satisfaction of the needs and de- 
sires of man, but released only in proportion to the in- 
creased population of the world, the last again, supposed- 
ly, determined only by Nature. Through all the eras Na- 
ture has maintained a balance, fairly even, of what it gave 
of its own treasures and of people; or simply, maintained 
a balance between production and consumption. But re- 
cently the treasure house of Nature has been drawn on 
as fervidly as ever by man, who, however, in his greed to 
have more than his share, cut down the growth of popu- 
lation, disturbing not the exchange of commodities, to 
perfect which he exerted his best effort, but the demand 
for them. Is it Nature’s planned penalty that man shall 
suffer not only the deprivation of the use of the most 
recently acquired treasures, but even of far more essen- 
tial ones? 

Now to give another group of experts the last word. 
If they do not carry their findings to the ultimate, they 
.o go far enough for our purpose. 

The authors suggest that the birth decline may have been a 
contributing factor in bringing about the financial and business 
depression. Because “business as usual” had been predicated to 
such an extent upon a rapidly growing population in the past, it 
is reasonable to urge that the change in the rate of population 
growth now going on, and to be expected in the future, be given 
careful consideration in planning for the rationalization of social 
and economic life. 

These words are taken from a resumé of a study on 
population trends in the United States, made at the re- 
quest of former President Hoover, by the Committee on 
Social Trends. 


SALVAGE 

She leans against the wall and wearily 

She watches distance, conscious of the past 
That will not let her rest. A placid sea 

Displays the battered hull and leaning mast 
Of what was once the haughty Princess Anne— 

The ship that sailed so proudly till the day 
When fog engulfed the harbor and it ran 

Upon a reef. The woman feels the spray 
Against her burning cheek, upon her hair. 

She sees the workmen scale the slanting deck 
To salvage it and knows that they are there 

With faith that treasure lies within the wreck. 
Thinking that boats and souls are much the same 
She walks with firmer step than when she came. 

Gertrupe Ryper Bennett. 
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Interest in Religion Classes 


BAKEWELL Morrison, S.J. 


to be about to have a second—and much-needed— 

spring. The signs are easily read. Yearly in Father 
Lord’s Sodality Conventions students express their dis- 
satisfaction with the way the subject is handled. The 
teachers themselves are restless, and are casting about for 
new tools, new texts, new methods of presentation. Books, 
finally, are beginning to appear in increasing numbers. 

For long the content of religion courses in college has 
been modeled on a four-year course in theology as given 
to seminarians. The minimum essentials of such courses 
in dogma have been watered down to what were con- 
sidered the proper mental capacities of the students, and 
the classes have been set to con and absorb heresies and 
refutation of heresies, dogmas, and answers to objections 
against the dogmas, just as though they were to be 
miniature theologians, who must know the whole gamut 
of dogmatic theology. 

The results, it must be admitted, have been in gen- 
eral rather good. There is an undying vigor in the Creed. 
There is a Divine strength to be derived from the proper 
knowledge of the truths of the Faith. Our Lord once 
said, “If you know these things, you shall be blessed if 
you do them.” Knowledge, therefore, has very rightly 
been insisted on. Nor has this insistence been fogged by 
the fallacy that knowledge of itself automatically becomes 
virtue. 

But there have been weaknesses in the old system. Lack 
of a nice appreciation of the necessary emphasis in the 
subject matter has been one of the outstanding weak- 
nesses. Lack of driving force in the teachers has been 
another. Lack of apposite application of dogma to every- 
day problems has sometimes been a third. Lack of in- 
spired teachers has been a fourth. Lack of interested 
students has been a fifth. 

But despite these, and perhaps other difficulties, there 
is a ready answer to hand. An experience of the writer 
may serve as the basis of a parable offere“ in solution of 
these problems. The writer remembers encountering in 
the course of a walk a very bedraggled and woe-begone 
infant sitting unhappily in the middle of such a puddle 
as is invariably to be found in rainy weather in any foot- 
and-a-half-deep ditch that some builder has dug, and then 
forgotten. With characteristic kindness of heart the writer 
suggested to the infant that he rise and rescue himself. 

The child tearfully mumbled between gulps of woe: 
“ Can’t. I’m fallen in the cellar.” There was obviously no 
argument. The child had fallen into what it considered 
a cellar. As cellars normally are rather deep and dark— 
and this one, at any rate, was wet—no child could rea- 
sonably be expected to rescue himself from such a help- 
less and painful plight. That was anyway how the child 
had first taken stock of his mishap; and he was deter- 
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mined accordingly to maintain his misfortune. Rescue 
was effected, not by argument, but by the familiar help- 
ing hand. But from that day on the writer has often 
solaced himself when faced by what appears to be the 
impossible by first examining whether it really is a cellar 
into which he has fallen. 

Most frequently help lies easily available within one’s 
own resources. Certainly, to fit our parable to our topic, 
that is the condition of the religion teachers in Catholic 
colleges today. They are faced with a group—let us say, 
of freshmen—who apparently are challenging the very 
topic announced for the course, religion. These fresh- 
men usually are frank in saying that they have had 
enough religion. 

But they have not had enough of Christ. They have 
not had enough, and they will right willingly tell anyone 
who asks, of the how and why and wherefore of the 
Catholic Church. They know “ things ” about the Church, 
but they do not too well know the Life of the Church. 
They possibly can glibly answer the “ Thou art Peter,” 
but they cannot arrive at or manage the self-probing re- 
quired to be able to give an account of what that “ Thou 
art Peter” really should mean for them. Nor need they 
be expected to. That is the business of the teacher of 
religion in a Catholic college. 

So, perhaps paradoxically, I would name as the first 
and greatest asset of a teacher of religion in college the 
obvious fact that he is challenged. One is never chal- 
lenged except by those who wish to fight. And no teacher 
can ask a better frame of mind from his class than that 
they be in the mood for a fight. Such students will listen. 

I remember the happiness of a teacher who faced a 
group in religion at the beginning of a semester, and had 
one walk out on him, and several others show obvious 
signs of wishing to do the same thing, but not daring. 
He was happy. He knew where he stood. He simply had 
to deliver. He had attention, he had interest, he had a 
challenge. He knew that if he was to succeed, he must 
say things in a new way, even though he might not be 
able to say many new things. He felt stimulated. He was 
thrown on his mettle. When he rose to the occasion and 
found that the class were realizing that there were new 
things for them in a religion course and old things in a 
new way, he gloated. His exact words: “ It is the first 
time I have enjoyed teaching religion.” 

He had what some might consider a rather “ thread- 
bare” topic but a rather novel treatment of the topic came 
to his rescue. He was teaching nothing more nor less 
than the treatise on the Sacraments, their use and proper 
appreciation. But he went at things in a somewhat less 
stiff and scholastic fashion than is done normally in 
treatises of theology on the same subject. He composed 
the course, as it were, “ out of the mouths” of the stu- 
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dents. The questions handled were, of course, the tradi- 
tional ones. (Woe to the man who would think the dog- 
mas of the Church need scrapping!) But they were pre- 
sented in a manner that was suggested by the questions 
religion classes had proposed in the past, by their spoken 
questions and by the unspoken questions which always 
lie hid at the back of the minds of youth. 

In this story, the teacher really was not in the cellar 
at all. He found that out by playing the searchlight of 
interest on his surroundings and discovering thus where 
he was. Interest was the answer to his problem. 

And not to him only does it seem that the first and 
most imperative of the needs of religion teaching in col- 
lege is interest. Only, some teachers go at the problem 
wrongly. They say that interest must be secured. But a 
little topsy-turvily, I think, they insist that the students 
are at fault, if they do not know how to command their 
own interest, or if they are so weak in character as not 
to force themselves to find their own interest in the re- 
ligiom courses. It is said, as if there were no more to be 
said about the business, “Is it not the student’s own re- 
ligion that he is studying? That ought to be enough.” 

But it is not enough. 

Christ represents Himself as standing at the door and 
knocking. That leaves it to the one within to have enough 
interest, curiosity, principle, character to answer the knock. 
“Tf they but knew the gift of God!” It is the business 
and the purpose of a religion course to tell the student in 
a way that he will appreciate and react to, just what is 
this gift of God. It is, therefore, the business of the re- 
ligion teacher to put the interest into the work so that the 
student may discover it here without too much effort and 
forcing. The objective is the noblest—to teach the student 
how to know and love Christ and thus ever more closely 
to follow Him. 

But the “ unknown God ” has to be spoken of winningly 
if He is to cease to be unknown. 

Often, I am sure, some such statement as the follow- 
ing is made by students—or, if not made, then it lurks 
without finding words in the back of the student’s head— 
“T want to know more how to use and how to appreciate 
my Faith. I want to know how and why Christ works 
in my soul. I want to know the beauties that are so often 
hinted at but so often left unexplored for me.” If the 
following likeness is not profane, such a student wants 
to love a real, warm, inspiring, close, and living Christ 
just as much as ever a boy in quest of love wants his 
beloved to be incarnate, and no rigid outline of intellec- 
tual perfection. 

Newman’s “ First shoot around corners and you may 
not despair of converting with a syllogism” puts into 
words what our religion classes feel. And Newman’s 
“ Persons influence us, voices melt us, looks subdue us, 
deeds inflame us” is as true today as ever it was when 
Christ, “ turning, looked on Peter, and he going out wept 
bitterly.” Because of the sight of Christ’s eyes, Peter 
was on the way then to becoming “ the Rock.” 

The idealism of youth must be capitalized. The re- 
sources of dogma must be marshaled in a way that will 
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permit the real loveliness of dogma to appear. Our Cath- 
olic youths are not blasé. They can thrill to the dominant 
leadership of Christ. They can take up the Crusade of 
Christ. They can, they do, and increasingly they will be- 
come truly apostolic, conscious of their world mission, 
aware that they are “a chosen generation, a kingly priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a purchased people.” 

It is, indeed, well to admit that much of the leadership 
of youth—as of all Catholics—is to be found in the In- 
visible King, hid in the Tabernacle. But the minds of 
youth have to be made elastic, enlarged, shown the vision, 
and their hearts have to be warmed, their energies have 
to be directed, their aim has to be made clearer to them, 
their power has to be shown them before they can fully 
rise to the emergency they face and before they can com- 
pletely appreciate their glorious privilege of being able 
to do something for Christ. 

It is no fiction, it is simple fact, that a Catholic college 
has high potency for leadership. It is no mirage, but a 
certainty that the Catholic Faith holds the key to the many- 
locked door which leads out to the freedom and happiness 
of the human race. It is the happy privilege of the re- 
ligion teacher to muster for the exposition of these things 
all the resources of his heart, his head, all his fidelity, his 
love of Christ, the King; and mustering them, at first by 
the single feat of attracting and holding attention and in- 
terest, to make them fruitful on Christ’s fair crusade. 
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(TH but a suspicion that the Anchoret had some- 
thing on his mind, the Pilgrim invited him to write 
a paragraph. Behold the result: 

Some few weeks back, the Pilgrim reported that the 
Anchoret was fast in an ice-house. The news had no 
particular importance, despite its truth. It is equally 
unimportant, and trite, to follow up the item with another, 
though the Pilgrim never did extricate him for the bene- 
fit of the readers of these columns. Since the Anchoret 
now holds the Pilgrim’s readers for his victims, he asserts, 
with no leave-begging, that he is free and unfrozen. By 
way of further elucidation, he remarks, without so much 
as a May I, that he was actually in a proper ice-house, 
though not a cool one. He was there on the day a lady 
arrived in the neighborhood perky but wilted from New 
York, with the startling announcement that she had read 
in the paper that the thermometer had reached 143 de- 
grees in Central Park. It was not the heat that addled 
her Gracie Allen brain. That was just the way she was, 
even on the coldest day of winter. The report, however, 
made the Anchoret glad of his ice-house, which really had 
ceased being an ice-house when the electric refrigerating 
gadget had been incorpoiuted in the community. For 
the little house which was reminiscent of the ice of the 
good, old days, when ice was ice, and not slippery little 
cubes, was considerably cooler than 143 degrees. It was 
only ninety when the sun was blistering the red, tin roof ; 
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and when the moon took charge of the earth, it was only 
ninety also. But it was a pleasure, in those happy days of 
vacation, to amble along in the rocking chair in the ice- 
house and realize that heat records were being smashed 
throughout the country but that in this pleasant spot it 
was only slightly hotter than ninety when the sun wasn’t 
shining. But to close the story begun by the Pilgrim, the 
Anchoret left his ice-house nicely burned to a chocolate- 
tinted tan and departed for the land of Serendip. 





T was not the heat that nettled the Anchoret while he 

was in his ice-anker but the quest of the meaning of 
the word “serendipity.” He fondled the word in his 
brain, thinking it a most sonorous, satisfying word. He 
had heard it, read it, dreamed it, fictionized it? He could 
not remember. Was serendipity an actual word with a 
meaning, or was it a succession of vowels and consonants 
forming only a wraith of a word? Serendipity. It tinkled 
in his ears, like the refrain of a song. It ranged itself in 
letters before his eyes, like smoke-writing in the sky. It 
bubbled in the back of his brain, gently like the growing 
of the hair. He could think of no meaning for the word, 
and could devise no meaning that would fit it. He con- 
sulted dictionaries, as many as were accessible for miles 
around the ice-house, and consulted the learned Jesuits 
who dwelt near the house reared over the ice-dungeon. 
Nowhere could the disconsolate, the irritated Anchoret 
learn the meaning of serendipity, though he was sure it 
was the one, the only word that would explain a piece he 
was writing. He returned to his solitude in New York, 
where there were huge volumes of dictionaries, where 
there were scholars like the Pilgrim who can listen in 
twenty-two languages, read in twenty-eight, talk in ten, 
twenty or thirty, and think without any language. Then, 
a strange thing happened. The Anchoret had forgotten 
the word, but remembered the meaning. He could not 
recall one vowel or one consonant in the proper order. 
He recalled only that it was a most attractive, prepos- 
sessing word, with a syllable for each finger. So he con- 
sulted the cross-word experts and asked them to spell a 
word that meant something about a person discovering 
things he was not looking for. To make matters clearer, 
he explained that the word meant just the opposite of 
the favors granted by St. Anthony. The Pilgrim was 
baffled, as well he might be, and left town. The diction- 
aries concealed their knowledge on the basis that the query 
was not put in the proper form. The Anchoret once had 
a word without a meaning; and now he had a meaning 
without a word. And which, he asks, is more deplorable? 





HIS morning, while he read the Labor Day paper, 

word and meaning cozlesced. But now that he knows 
that serendipity is the state of a being in the land of 
Serendip, he has neither time, space, leisure, desire nor 
ambition to exploit his knowledge. A man in the land 
of Serendip is a man who has the capacity for discover- 
ing things that he isn’t looking for. Such a man may 
rightly be called serendipitish, that is, endowed with the 
faculty of serendipity, which is, however, not a sixth sense 
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nor an instinct but a quality that he really doesn’t possess 
at all. It is significant that the union of word and mean- 
ing came at the moment when the Anchoret was reading 
about the N. R. A. He found himself murmuring to 
himself in a tone of warning, “ Serendip, Serendip, Seren- 
dip.” Are we living in the land of Serendip, in this our 
heralded new era? Down in Washington where men come 
carrying butter, button, coal and cake codes, they are dis- 
covering a lot about business conditions that they are look- 
ing for. But they are also developing a capacity for find- 
ing things that they are not looking for, and that they 
never knew existed. When the codification is complete, 
when the capitalist wears sheeps’ clothing, and the work- 
man wears silk in summer and mink in winter, when the 
price of things is next to nothing and the wages become 
miniature fortunes, when all who will to will be employed, 
when the N. R. A. through the Blue Eagle changes the 
connotation of the word blue, will we discover a flock of 
things that we were never looking for? 





OUNTLESS are the applications of serendipity. The 
Prohibitionists, for example. For long years, while 
the noxious Amendment was tyrannizing over the land, 
the thoughtful citizen was discovering countless ills that 
he certainly was not looking for, speakeasies, drunken 
youth, increase of crime, and the like. We were all in a 
most mournful Serendip. Now the Prohibition Round- 
heads are in Serendip, discovering that the votes of the 
States, which they weren't expecting, are all for the 
blessed Repeal. Their fall has followed their pride. They 
dare no longer scold. It is an exception, now, but not 
long ago it was the battle-cry ringing in our ears, to have 
such a Reverend as Cortland Myers telling a Broadway 
Baptist congregation: ‘“ You voted for beer in America. 
Is there a man or woman who thinks God would? It 
paves the way toward the old-time saloon. We have a 
wide-open Niagara of intoxicating liquor flowing across 
the country. Real liberty is obedience to a higher law, and 
human freedom is governed by divine law and is ex- 
pressed in accord with the rights of others.” Alas, alas, 
the tattered die-hards of a lost cause will still fulminate 
their minatory nonsense. But we were speaking about 
serendipity, before the Pilgrim interrupted. 
You have finished your paragraph, Anchoret, and may 
you have always a happy sojourn in a Serendip that lies 
contiguous to Utopia. THe PILcri. 


NOCTURNE 
Serene and cool, the healing wings of night 
Quiet once more earth’s warm, swift-pulsing breast . . 
Now the young moon—slim, silver petal pressed 
Against the sky—makes beautiful its light . 
Out of the hills deep silent shadows move . 
And every little star is wakening 
With tremulous fire. . . . Oh, hours of night that bring 
Peace to a heart—and memories—and love! 
Far from the cities’ clamor, darkness lies 
Across these scattered homes and broad still lands, 
Giving its long, sweet rest to weary hands— 
Knowing only the wind’s low lullabies, 
And hush of sleep on all familiar things 
Beneath the shelter of those healing wings. 
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Dramatics 





Religious Drama 
H. D. C. PepLer 

HE modern theater, with its extravagant upholstery 

and luxurious equipment for actor and audience, is 
a fitting frame to the modern play which is both con- 
ceived and brought forth as an entertainment for those 
who sit on plush seats admiring themselves in mirrors, 
whose work is in cities and whose home life is reduced to 
the dimensions of an apartment house in many stasaz* 
Most of these plays have but one motif, many bei, . 
tentionally immoral. 

Centuries ago we demanded plays about heroes—Ro- 
land, Charlemagne, Arthur and the legendary gods; but 
the drama of war is out of place in a commercial age 
where the prizes of life go to the market rigger and the 
politician whose power and glory is in possession not in 
sacrifice, whose conquests are not for country but for 
self. The result is that we have come to regard the play 
as a kind of pleasure cruise, a voyage amid sensuous en- 
joyments more and more insistent upon external satis- 
factions. The playwright, naturally, does what is required 
of him, and the producer decks out the play with all pos- 
sible ingenuity and mechanical perfection in scenery and 
costume. Unless the audience is flattered it will not con- 
tribute the dollars which are not only required by the 
artists but also by shareholders and others whose money 
has set up the theatrical machine. 

Those of us who concern ourselves with religious drama 
are usually simple people. We accept the prevailing con- 
ditions and thoughtlessly begin with the box office. We 
expect our efforts to be judged by external standards in 
which the quality of the author’s thought and language 
count for less than the physical attractions of the heroine 
and the lighting effects of the electrician. Clearly, from 
the religious point of view, this is a wrong, or, at best, 
an incomplete attitude of mind. In thinking of religious 
drama we should naturally visualize something sym- 
pathetic with the Church, not only in its subject matter 
but in the manner of its rendering. We do not go to 
church to be entertained; we expect to take part in the 
performance, even if only to stand at the reading of the 
Gospel and to bow down at the Consecration. We know 
that we should give more than money at the Offertory and 
contribute more than criticism to the efforts of the choir. 
In a religious drama we should not be surprised if some 
similar cooperation between players and audience were 
looked for, and we should certainly know that its success 
was to be reckoned not in commercial but in spiritual 
terms. 

It is, happily, not my business to explain the meaning 
of the word religious ; but drama is a word which requires 
resurrection and reinstatement in our vocabulary. Drama 
is action; it is not psychology, nor poetry, nor discussion 
about unpleasant persons and events. To obtain the true 
sense of the dramatic idea we must think in terms of 
action, and, in the beginning, construct our play without 
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words and without costume. We must design what the 
actors should do rather than what they should say or 
wherewithal they should be clothed. This means that the 
plot has to be unfolded in movement and gesture and that 
the actor become the intermediary between the author 
and the audience rather than an entertainer demanding 
nothing but applause. 

Pantomime, of course, can degenerate again, as it has 
done before, and the agility and grace of the actor seduce 
us into that self-satisfied state of coma for which we look 
in the modern theater. But that should not happen while 


..both artist and spectator are formalizing a new language 


—for that is almost what it amounts to, a language of 
signs. The actor is obliged to take a plot that has been 
given to him in words and to translate the same into 
gestures which will be significant and intelligible to the 
spectator. He has to think in the permanent terms of a 
painter or sculptor rather than in the ephemeral cadences 
of an elocutionist; he has to see shapes rather than to 
feel emotions. 

This is a point which it needs, perhaps, more than 
a phrase to emphasize. Suppose, for example, we would 
act the parable of the Prodigal Son. In a spoken play we 
can actually repeat words used by Our Lord as he told 
the story. The actors’ conversation is, as it were, given 
to them by Our Lord Himself; they have seen the words 
printed in the Gospel and have little to contribute beyond 
careful enunciation so that the audience can hear and 
understand without effort. But if the play has to be word- 
less, the actor has much more responsibility; he has, for 
example, to discover gestures for repentance and forgive- 
ness which will not be confusing to the spectator but il- 
luminating and final. The spectator also has a respon- 
sibility, for unless he can clothe gesture, which is seen, 
with beauty and truth, which are unseen, he will get noth- 
ing from the play. The actor supplies the translation of 
the text through his actions, the spectator is the inter- 
preter who perceives its significance in his own soul. 

It follows that the actor is immediately restricted to 
the conventional; his slightest gesture is important as it 
may detract or distract just as stuttering in a spoken 
play may spoil the rhythm of a verse. All his actions must 
be as formalized as those of the priest at the altar whose 
movements from his head to his finger tips, are accord- 
ing to ruie and not subject to caprice. 

Having this in mind, it will not be difficult to realize 
that action in a religious mime must be formal. A formal 
act is an end im itself, a natural act is a means to an end. 
The father embracing his prodigal son does so, in the 
natural act, not to satisfy his need to execute the gesture 
of kissing, but in order to tell his son that he is forgiven; 
the kiss is a means to an end. But on the stage the actor, 
in performing the gesture of the embrace, is, or should 
be, thinking of that gesture as an end itself, for other- 
wise it would cease to be formal and tend either to be 
meaningless or emotional. He makes the gesture which 
is forgiveness and uses it to inform the spectator, not to 
stir the sensibilities of the son. It follows that the mime 
is not unlike the Mass in that it needs an audience. 
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A formal act is an end in itself, but it is not complete 
in itself insomuch as it involves a participant. A man 
would look rather foolish who should raise his hat in an 
empty street, and yet be sane and reverent if he did so 
when passing a church containing the Blessed Sacrament. 
It would be considered more mad to act to yourself than 
to talk to yourself . . . which indicates what I mean by 
the greater necessity of a spectator to a mime than of a 
listener to a spoken play. But though the mime demands 
more from the spectator, it gives him more in return for 
his attention. In the silent play the spectator soon be- 
comes part of the scene; he is not merely hearing about 
an event but is himself present at its happening. 

In these days we have developed a theatrical technique 
which chains up the imagination. If the scene-painters 
and stars of Hollywood can give us a photographic re- 
production of an ape twisting the Empire State Build- 
ing round its big toe, we may be thrilled, but not through 
the imaginative senses . . . and that is a loss not a gain. 
The actor in mime who essays to entertain us without 
scenery or effects’ pays us the initial compliment of recog- 
nizing that we have as much power of imagination as he 
has. Hollywood may want to stir our imagination, but 
it is too gross to realize that the imaginative faculties of 
a child are almost infinitely greater than those native to 
the stars in California; and that these faculties are ex- 
ercised through symbol and suggestion while they are 
atrophied by realities. Reality is confined to a point, 
whereas the symbol may include all experience. The sym- 
bol has, as it were, not only its own proper form and 
significance but is able to accept all that our own knowl- 
edge can add to it. The father’s forgiveness of the son 
will cover much more than his prodigality, all the sins 
for which we, the spectators, sorrow in our own lives 
will come under the benediction of his gesture. 

I am not talking from theory but from experience. I 
have seen a congregation, witnessing the performance of 
the Passion, kneel as one man when the actor, taking the 
part of Our Lord, closed his eyes and lowered his head at 
the twelfth station. They had been, as it were, taking 
part in that great drama and compelled to share, in the 
only way outwardly possible to them, in Our Lord’s death. 
We adore Thee, O Christ, and bless Thy Holy Name, 
because by Thy Holy Cross Thou hast redeemed the 
world. 

REVIEWS 


Priestly Vocation. By Rev. Jon Biowrcx. Dublin: M. H. Gill 

and Son. 10/6. 

There is no doubt that many priests have experienced at one 
time or another a dread of being asked by youthful penitents to 
give advice concerning the question of vocation. This doubt has 
been caused in no small degree by the fact that confessors often 
thought that the delicate and complicated matter of a vocation was 
something reserved for a few chosen experts. Father Blowick in 
this timely book has aimed to make the doctrine of a priestly 
vocation so straightforward and simple that the question of de- 
ciding a boy’s vocation has been reduced to the exercise of pru- 
dent judgment and sound common sense. This has been accom- 
plished by lifting the doctrine of vocation out of the realms of 
mystical theology and placing it in the domain of dogmatic and 
moral theology. Following the Council of Trent’s catechism which 
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teaches that they who are called by God are called by the legiti- 
mate ministers of the Church, Father Blowick shows the place 
that the accredited ecclesiastical officials have in administering a 
divine vocation. This doctrine of vocation which is called tradi- 
tional, as opposed to the modern theory that would place a priest- 
ly vocation almost entirely in the realm of mystical theology, is 
further elaborated by quotations from a commission of Cardinals 
which Pius X appointed to examine the book of Canon Lahitton 
entitled “La vocation sacerdotale.” Father Blowick has taken 
great care to emphasize three propositions of Canon Lahitton’s 
book which received the approbation of Pius X. The first is that 
nobody not even he who has received a special revelation of his 
vocation to the priesthood has any right to be ordained unless 
called by the Bishop. The second proposition repudiates the theory 
when fer supernatural attractions or interior invitations are nec- 
essary for the lawful reception of Orders. The Pontiff allows of 
course for exceptional cases in which God has given a special 
revelation in regard to the vocation but denies that such revela- 
tions are necessary or commonly given. The third proposition 
sums up in a few words everything necessary for lawful ordina- 
tion—right intention, suitability, and the call of the Bishop. Tak- 
ing all in all this book which contains some 300 pages is a scholar- 
ly treatise on priestly vocation that deserves a conspicuous place 
in the library of every pastor and confessor. J. F. D. 





Gifts of Life. A Retrospect. By Emm Lupwic. Boston: Little, 

Brown and Company. $4.00. 

“Gifts of Life,” translated from the German by M. I. Robert- 
son and edited by Ethel Colburn Mayne, offers us something quite 
new in the way of autobiography. It is brilliantly written, filled 
with delightful humor, and presents much that is entertaining. By 
far the best portion of the work is Emil Ludwig’s graphic charac- 
ter description of his father and the finely drawn picture of his 
early home life. Thereafter the book becomes somewhat difficult, 
being over-burdened with such a mass of detail that reading is 
very apt to be tedious, although even in the most tedious portions 
bright bits of wit and humor flash up here and there to delight and 
amuse us. Emil Ludwig sets out to give us a frank view of his 
career. Unfortunately one corner of that career could well have 
been veiled from view. Though his language is never offensive, 
in fact quite dignified throughout, Ludwig, in point of good taste, 
would have improved his book had he omitted the references to 
his experiences before marriage. A great portion of the book 
reveals the author’s impressions of famous men and women with 
whom he came in contact, and the revelation brings along with it 
a great deal in the way of entertainment and information. The 
last chapter is an extract from a supposed diary of Emil Ludwig’s 
son conceived as being written fifty years hence. It is a delightful 
novelty and a clever conclusion to the book. It brings out much 
of the genial spirit, the wit and humor and gentle irony of the 
author, all of which leaves us with a decidedly friendly feeling 
towards him. F. J. M. 





Lord Loudoun in North America. By STaNLEY McCrory Par- 

GELLIs. New Haven: Yale University Press. $4.00. 

With the name of Loudoun is linked a curiously interesting 
phase of colonial history, the last major solution attempted by the 
mercantilists of the military problem in North America. The 
premiership of Pitt, which brought about the recall of Loudoun 
and the scrapping of the plan for which Loudoun stood as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in North America, saw the rise of empire and the 
subsequent reaction of imperialism in the relations of the mother 
country and the colonies. In the early months of 1756, close on the 
Braddock disaster, Loudoun, through the influence of Cumber- 
land, was entrusted with the unprecedented unified command of 
forces, regular and provincial, in the colonies. The story of the 
next two years—the difficulties surrounding his departure, the 
maze of administrative red-tape, the vagueness of his instruc- 
tions, his altercation with Shirley, his maneuverings for troops, 
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funds, and supplies with colonial governors and assemblies, the 
ill success of the campaign of 1757, the lack of support from home, 
the meddling of Pitt and Loudoun’s recall—form the subject mat- 
ter of this scholarly monograph. With admirable objectivity the 
author weighs the evidence, giving praise and laying blame when 
warranted. Loudoun, in his opinion, is the butt of unjustifiable 
disparagement on the part of many historians. In final analysis, 
whatever may be said of Loudoun’s failure, to him is due the 
credit for having formed and efficiently prepared the army which, 
under Amherst, won Canada for the Empire. J. F.B. 





Australia’s Debt to Irish Nation-Builders. By P. S. CLEAry. 

Sydney: Angus and Robertson. 12s.6d. 

Christianity in Celtic Lands. By Dom Louis Goucaup. London: 

Sheed and Ward. $5.00. 

Patriotic enthusiasts are fond of specially applying to Ireland 
Queen Dido’s historic question, “ quae regio”? These two volumes 
might be filed as substantiating exhibits. One fifth of Australia’s 
six millions are of the Irish race, and during the century and a 
half that witnessed the evolution from a penal colony to the 
great Pacific Commonwealth of today, men of the race have ex- 
ercised a great influence in the progress thus made. Their in- 
dividual niches in the national history, conspicuous and notable, 
are to be found in every chapter, political, social, commercial. 
The author, who is the editor of the Sydney Catholic Press, has 
filled his pages with the careers of more than 500 of these eminent 
Irish-Australians, making a veritable who’s who of the dis- 
tinguished in the many fields of enterprise. The Coadjutor Arch- 
bishop of Sydney introduces the stirring story with a sympathetic 
Foreword. Dom Gougaud’s work is a revised, corrected, and en- 
larged version of his “Les chrétientés celtiques,” published in 
Paris, in 1911. It treats of those Christian communities of the 
Celtic world in process of formation in the early Middle Ages in 
lands of Celtic speech. The extent of his effort to reach authori- 
tative sources and aids to research may be judged from the in- 
clusion in the Introduction of thirty-seven pages of titles of books, 
journals, and academy publications “necessary or useful to any- 
one who wishes to study the Celtic Churches as a whole or at some 
particular phase of their history.” The cited, he says, are “ only 
those which are really of value.” The translation of the author’s 
French Ms. has been made by Maud Joynt. The organization of 
the Church in Ireland after St. Patrick’s time, and the wander- 
ings of his missionary sons in the centuries following fill a large 
space of the contents. T. F. M. 





European Diplomatic History. 1871-1932. By RayMonp JAMES 

SontaGc. The Century Company. $3.50. 

Professor Sontag presents a very clear treatment of a rather 
complicated subject, the diplomatic history of the last two gen- 
erations. And even though the theme is charged with the bitterest 
animosities, the author has succeeded in giving a very fair impartial 
study to the task. The central thought concerns the efforts of the 
statesmen since the Franco-Prussian War to make desirable 
changes and to prevent undesirable ones in the status quo with- 
out recourse to war. The World War marked their complete 
failure, and their maneuvers since that catastrophe are not very 
reassuring. In eight long but interesting chapters, Professor Son- 
tag follows these diplomatic expediencies and shifting. Bismarck’s 
League of Peace 1871-1881, The Franco-Russian Counterweight 
1881-1893, The End of British Isolation 1893-1904 (the beginning 
of the Triple Entente), From Agadir to Armageddon 1911-1914 
(Failures to change the Triple Alliance or the Triple Entente), 
the War 1914-1918, The Peace of Paris (with its consequences), 
the Hegemony of France (in the last few years). What a dismal 
record it all makes. Bluff, insincerity, opportunism, and just plain 
stupidity, until one’s exasperation turns easily to cynicism. The 
record after the war is no better than that before. Professor 
Sontag’s work is invaluable for a study of the diplomatic back- 
grounds of the War and International affairs since. M. P. H. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Spiritual Readings.—Suitable meditations for laymen are few. 
Tastes, of course, differ; but there is a general demand for matter 
that can be both read and pondered over, and which will raise 
the heart directly to God, without falling into either extreme of 
sentimentality or of stilted clichés of pious expression. In “ Priéres 
d'un Croyant,” or “ Prayers of a Believer” (Bernard Grasset, 61 
rue des Saints Péres, Paris, VI*. 15 francs), Marcel Legaut 
publishes the meditations which as a layman, a professor in the 
University of Rennes, he actually “prayed aloud” for the stu- 
dents. The meditations are concrete, being based upon scenes in 
the life of Christ, and applying to a young man’s daily life. Were 
they in English, they would make excellent material for laymen’s 
retreats, 

Many popular fallacies about the origin as well as the character 
of the Stations of the Cross are done away with in the informa- 
tive seventy-three page booklet on that subject by G. Hoornaert, 
S.J., entitled “ Le Chemin de la Croix” (Louvain, Editions Rex). 
The history, the requirements for erection and indulgences, and 
the inner meaning of each of the stations are described with careful 
scholarship, while deep spiritual lessons are popularized. Slightly 
incongruous is the condemnation of the financial policy of the 
United States Government, as exemplified by the Young plan, in 
the Twelfth Station! 

Father Paul Doncoeur, S.J., of the staff of the Paris Etudes, 
republishes in a small volume his brilliant series of studies on 
Christian religious customs in France, which have been appear- 
ing in Etudes under the the same title, “ Retours en Chrétienté” 
(Paris. Editions Spés. 15 francs.) The purpose of these papers 
is not archeology, though they contain archeological lore; nor 
ethnology, nor mere gratification of the sense of the esthetic and 
curious. Father Doncoeur’s aim is that which he has so un- 
swervingly followed: the restoration of Christian life to the people 
of France, spiritually bled white by infidelity. Three groups of 
customs, liturgical and popular, are selected, those that surround 
the birth of the Christian; his marriage; and his death. God- 
parents, betrothals, wedding-breakfasts, bridesmaids, passing-bells, 
gravestones—all yield a rich harvest to the inquiring mind, and 
prove how rich and living a thing is Christianity in practice. 

There is an abundance of sermon books dealing with Scripture 
texts and the priest is almost certain to find in them a topic for 
his Sunday sermon. But when he is invited to speak for some 
special occasion such as at the laying of a cornerstone, at a new 
priest’s First Mass, or at the Jubilee of a fellow-priest or nun, 
he often has no helpful aid to fall back upon. For all who must 
meet such demands Father Thomas P. Phelan’s book, “ Sermons 
for Special Occasions” (Kenedy. $2.50), will be a most welcome 
guide. Father Phelan gives us a veritable arsenal of information 
on timely subjects, and has written in a style that is interesting 
and eloquent. Not the least value of the book is the fact that it 
reflects the learning and experience which Father Phelan has 
garnered during the thirty years of his priestly career. When one 
reads this work it is not hard to see why the many clerical ad- 
mirers of Father Phelan who heard these sermons delivered at 
various functions were of the opinion that it would be a distinct 
service to have the topics recorded in book form. 





Great Lives.—Steegmann’s “Joshua Reynolds” (Macmillan. 
$.75) is an interesting and understanding presentation of the man 
and the artist. Imitating a distinctive feature of Reynolds’s paint- 
ing, the author has succeeded in portraying “Sir Joshua, not only 
as everyone saw him, but also in such a way as would justify his 
claims to distinction.” 

In his “ Beethoven” (Macmillan. $.75) Pryce-Jones subordinates 
inner genius to external characteristics of uncleanliness, deceit, in- 
gratitude, and boorishness. Yet just as water lilies spring white 
and lovely against a background uf swamp muck so does the 
artist’s genius rise clear and compelling against the brutally lucid 
portrayal of the man. 
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Christianity Popularized—With extraordinary tenacity, im- 
agination, and logic French Catholic writers lead the way in an 
effort to popularize the lessons of Christianity; to liberate, as it 
were, the mind made captive by the appeal of modern life to 
the sense, and bring the spiritual life home to the man in the 
street. The collection: “Je séme” (“ The Sower”), published by 
P. Téqui (82, rue Bonaparte, Paris, VI*), and edited by the Abbé 
Alexandre Rosat, is planned for this purpose. Five small volumes 
in this series have recently appeared. “Le Crédo des Humbles” 
(12 francs) consists of extracts in handy form from the larger 
work “ Réligion,” of the late Msgr. Gibier (1849-1931), Bishop 
of Versailles. Magnetic in personality, winning and simple in his 
address, this gifted friend of the poor and lowly proves in a series 
of short papers how “a little logic” will show that the Christian 
religion alone can bring true happiness. Deep learning is joined 
to a childlike simplicity of expression, and a keen understanding 
of the modern popular mind. 

Following in Msgr. Gibier’s footsteps, and, as the author says, 
with frequent “ borrowings” from the master, is the series of Sun- 
day discourses on parish life, “ Autour du Clocher” (14 francs), 
by Canon Moénner, Curé-Archiprétre of St. Louis of Brest. Again 
addressing the plain man, the writer explains the idea of the Cath- 
olic parish and parish church; the meaning of clergy, pastor, and 
assistants; their relations to the parishioners; what is meant by 
parish spirit, and kindred topics. All serves as a vehicle to arouse 
an apostolic spirit in the laity. 

Popular apologetics are combined most attractively with popu- 
lar science by Maurice Guéchot, in “ Mystéres et Lumiére” (14 
francs). Quaintly ingenious drawings recall the style of Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon. The reader is led from the physical powers 
of the universe—light, gravitation, etc—to the knowledge of 
the Infinite Power; from the physical order to the Divine Intel- 
ligence; through the drama of the Redemption to the reign of 
love in human society, under the influence of Christianity. As an 
essay in synthesis this volume opens a new perspective. 





Excellent Work-Books.—Allyn and Bacon have prepared some 
excellent work-books for high school: “Our Nation’s History” 
and “American History Workbook” by West and Wallace are 
excellent guides in the study of American history, also “ American 
History Tests” by Michaelsohn; “My Musical Measure” by 
McGehee is a thorough introduction to the fundamentals of music, 
even touching the classical symphonies and orchestras; “ Travail- 
lons!” by Grosjean is a splendid companion for the ‘“ New Char- 
denal”; and all believers in Domestic Science will welcome the 
“ Workbook in Home Making” by Carlotta C. Greer. “ My Guid- 
ance Scrap Book” by Holbrook and McGregor, to encourage 
interest in Vocational Guidance; also an intriguing study of 
modern business methods in “ Business Workbook” by Reed and 
Morgan. They are all practical and splendidly edited. 





Experimental Psychology.—“ ‘Hypothesis’ versus ‘Chance’ 
in the Pre-solution period in Sensory Discrimination-Learning ” 
by I. Krechevsky; “The Effect of Familiarity on Maze Per- 
formance of Albino Rats” by George Haney; “ The Establish- 
ment by Rats of Two Contrary Discrimination Habits” by Ed- 
ward L. Rose are three publications from the animal psychology 
laboratory at the University of California, which indicate that its 
director Dr. Tolman is continuing to list himself with the op- 
ponents of radical behaviorism. The brochures offer evidence for 
a synthetic rather than an analytic view of the learning process. I. 
Krechevsky finds that rats even in the earliest stages of learn- 
ing, solve situations not in a helter-skelter fashion but make a 
series of integrated, unified attempts. A similar internal control 
is characteristic both of the experiment to show that familiarity 
with a maze is an aid to learning, and the experiment on the 
successive acquisition of two contrary discrimination habits. A 
fourth brochure from the educational laboratory of the Univer- 
sity gives us another twice-told tale in statistically confirming the 
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common-sense view that the environment of rural children is fre- 
quently their greatest mental handicap. This publication is en- 
titled: “ Environmental Handicap in Mental Test Performance” 
and was prepared by H. E. Jones, H. S. Conrad, and M. B. 
Blanchard. 





With the Little Ones.—** And Forbid Them Not!” (Advocate 
Press, Melbourne. 3/6) is the title of a rather unique catechism 
that contains lessons intended for the use of children from the age 
of six to ten years. These lessons which abound in examples and 
illustrations follow the course prescribed in the Syllabus of Schools 
in the diocese of Melbourne. This excellent little book should be 
of great value not only to young, but also to the experienced, 
teachers for the many thoughts and suggestions which it contains. 
It will also be of great help to parents who interest themselves, 
as all parents should, in teaching their children their religion. 

Benjamin Musser’s “Diary of a Twelve-Year-Old” (Caxten 
Printers, Caldwell, Idaho) contains observations of his life in 
Philadelphia when he was that age, telling about his school, friends, 
family, his comings and goings, with all his youthful misspelling 
and phrasing retained. It is interesting to note that, although the 
author was a non-Catholic at the time the diary was written, he 
became a member of the True Church just after his nineteenth 
birthday. 

Six recently published titles offer a variety of pleasantly written 
knowledge and entertainment for Junior and his sister. Junior 
will prefer “ The Dawn of History” by Sister M. Gilbert (Loyola 
University Press. 72 cents) and “ The World We Live In” (Wein- 
berg, Scott and Holston. (Heath. 92 cents). Sister will reach for 
“ Everyday Problems in Health” Wheat and Fitzpatrick (Ameri- 
can Book Company), and “ My Birds” by W. H. Davies (Peter 
Smith, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York. $1.25). Both youngsters 
will increase their devotion to Mary by reading “ The Old Irish 
Love of the Blessed Virgin Mary” by Rev. James F. Cassidy 
(Gill and Son, Dublin 2/6), while “ The Mass Explained to Chil- 
dren” by Dr.. Maria Montessori (Sheed & Ward. $1.00) will give 
them a rich background of meaning to the Holy Sacrifice. Ju- 
nior’s and Sister’s elders may read this latter book with profit. 





In Italian—Gino Funaioli (della Universita Cattolica del 
Sacro Cuore) has made a valuable contribution to the vast treasure 
of Vergiliana in his scholarly volume, “ Esegesi Virgiliana An- 
tica” (Milan, Societa Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero”). It is a pro- 
legomenon to the author’s forthcoming edition of Junius Philar- 
gyrius’ commentary on Vergil. Three appendices, “ Scholia Vati- 
cana Reginensia ad Vergilium,” “Su Giuliano Toletano,” and 
“Da un codice di Valenciennes”), add to the value and interest 
of the whole volume. 

“La Strenna Delle Missioni,” published as a supplement to the 
December 18 issue of the Jesuit publication Le Missioni, Venice, 
Italy (3 lire), is an Italian mission almanac. It is profusely il- 
lustrated with mission pictures, and carries in its 96 pages an 
interesting account of Jesuit mission activities throughout the 
world. Those who are conversant with Italian will find it fas- 
cinating reading. “La Strenna” is another proof of the vigorous 
mission interest manifested in Italy in recent years. 





Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 

saeagooenenes or Atice B. Toxtas. Alice B. Toklas. $3.50. Harcourt 
race. 

Tue Boox or Tatsor. Violet Clifton. $3.50. Harcourt Brace. 

Cry Havoc! Beverley Nichols. $2.50. Doubleday Doran. 

Drury Lane’s Last Case. Barnaby Ross. $2.00. Viking Press. 

Ecrits Spiritvets. Leonce de Grandmaison, S.J. Beauchesne. 

Tue Forcotten Man. E. G. Skinner. $2.00. Patterson Pub. Co. 

Gipsy Wacon. Sheila Kaye-Smith. $2.50. Harper. 

Der Grosse Herper. Vol. VI. $9.50. Herder. 

Tue Istanp or Youtu. Donn Byrne. $1.75. Appleton-Century. 

Lams in His Bosom. Caroline Miller.. $2.00. arper. 

Lire 1N THE Uwnrrep States. Ivy Grant Morton and Others. $2.50. 
Scribner. 

Mettion’s Miitions. Harvey O'Connor. $3.00. Day. 

Tue Ovrtsrper. Sheila Macdonald. $2.00. Coward-McCann. 
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Decree Nisi. Witch’s Cauldron. Open and Shut. The 
House on the Marsh. 

Followers of Isabel C. Clarke, talented Catholic writer, will 
welcome her latest novel, “ Decree Nisi,’ (Longmans, Green. 
$2.50). Against a vivid background shifting from ethereal Rome 
to the calm English countryside Miss Clarke with her customary 
sympathetic touch traces the destinies of the Gerwin family. In 
the surprise marriage of Randolph Gerwin of the English dip- 
lomatic service with Marigold Bligh, attractive daughter of an 
Italian princess, lies the seed of Miss Clarke’s plot. The Ran- 
dolph Gerwins are a devoted couple whose happiness is soon in- 
creased by the arrival of an heir, Sebastian. How Sebastian, a 
weakling, influences the otherwise pleasant lives of his parents, 
and eventually leads to serious conflict is the main theme of this 
interesting novel. In the marital experiences of the three Gerwins, 
proud Randolph, practical Patricia, and impetuous Barbara, one 
gleans a composite view of marriage. To be sure, this is a prob- 
lem novel, for it definitely treats the divorce issue so paramount 
today. While solving the domestic troubles of the Gerwins, the 
authoress, without preaching, sets forth soundly the Catholic view 
of marriage and the too often tragic effect of divorce upon women. 
Although there are a few loopholes in the theme, as a whole “ De- 
cree Nisi” is a novel well worth reading for its moral content 
as well as for its strong human appeal. 

In this second part of Eden Phillpott’s new mystery trilogy, 
“ Witch’s Cauldron” (Macmillan. $2.00), the reader has a clearer 
viewpoint of the action, and the central character, Avis Bryden, is 
ne longer a mere accessory to the crime of murder but the single- 
handed perpetrator of two murders. Written in a sustained, fas- 
cinating style, on an exciting theme, in a Dartmoor setting, the 
new story puts all its emphasis on character, on persons wrestling 
with a keen psychological problem, and on actions which, up to 
the aftermath of the first murder, are strongly motivated and 
consistent. But the second “perfect crime” almost spoils the 
story; it reveals a character too cold and calculating, too diaboli- 
cally cunning for belief. Real drama yields to melodrama. Hardy's 
chief characters are more convincing. Mr. Phillpotts’ minor char- 
acters, however, hold their own with any peasant group you may 
find in Hardy and present a more wholesome view of life. 


In a keenly penetrating novel, “ Open And Shut” (Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston. $2.50), Edward Sefton Porter sets 
forth the problem of individual justice. A jury out but five min- 
utes convicts Thomas Malone guilty of robbery in the first de- 
gree, and sentences him to life imprisonment. Is Malone guilty 
or innocent? Into this situation walks Jerry Cole, an old sweet- 
heart of Connie Whipple Malone; Malone’s case intrigues Jerry 
who, for Connie’s sake, bends every effort to determine Malone's 
part in the crime. Jerry delves into the secrets of New York gang- 
dom, thus providing Mr. Porter an opportunity to expose the allied 
forces of crime, the loopholes in our legal system, and society's 
attitude toward the criminal. Vivid characterizations and natural 
reactions make this theme particularly appealing. One deeply 
pities the criminal while condemning the system. 

J. Jefferson Farjeon, grandson of the actor Joseph Jefferson 
and well known as an outstanding detective story writer, has 
again shown his genius in his latest mystery “ The House on the 
Marsh” (Dial Press. $2.00). When Henry Moyle, a_ kindly 
Englishman of fifty, sets out for his annual adventure, he little 
realizes what thrills are in store for him before his return. A 
small grey cat is the cause of Henry’s mishap which leads to his 
discovery of a very peculiar situation at the cottage on the dunes 
which he rented yearly. As Henry said, “How could you add up 
an unconscious girl, a dead man, a smashed car, a grey cat, a pair 
of grey gloves, a walking stick, a top hat, and a dagger quiver- 
ing in a wall?” However, with the aid of Monty Jones, a dandy, 
and two brave girls, Irene and Stella, Henry solves the mystery 
to the satisfaction of all. Clever character portrayal, good dra- 
matic sense, and a keen humor throughout make this a cracker- 
jack mystery. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
im this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Catholic Papers and Movie Ads 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

To what has already been written on the subject of a “ Drive 
for Clean Movies” I would like to add a word. It seems to me 
that Catholic papers would do well to be more selective in their 
acceptance of theater advertisements. For over two years I have 
been observing the type of ad which one well-known Catholic 
paper has carried week after week. Last Holy Week “ The Sign 
of the Cross” was designated as “ The Great Christian Epic.” 
No effort at discrimination is apparent. Whatever the theater 
offers is advertised. Several Catholic papers follow the same policy 
with this difference: they devote a column of non-committal com- 
ment to the shows at different theaters in the city. In both cases 
the plays are frequently entirely opposed to Christian principles 
and virtues. Why should these pagans be able to buy space in Cath- 
olic papers at so much a line or in exchange for free tickets to 
be given to the office help? 

Consistency is not an ornament but a necessity in a Catholic 
paper. From front page to back its whole content must be Cath- 
olic, at least to the extent of never countenancing the pagan 
materialism of our times. In some ways supervision over advertis- 
ing material is as necessary as care in the selection of news items. 
Anything like compromise with the looseness of Hollywood or 
the slightest acceptance of the immoral motif of much of present 
day advertising is out of the question. 


St. Louis. KeNNETH R. Mar.ey. 


Jefferson and Magna Charta 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It was with the profound st disgust that I read in the issue of 
America for August 26 the communication from James Ruane, 
of Slayton, Minn., that “by the beheading of Charles I the rule 
of Parliament was strengthened, but it was done in accordance with 
the teaching of the Catholic Church when England was Catholic.” 

Indeed! And when, when England was Catholic, was it the 
teaching of the Catholic Church that regicide was an act of virtue? 
And why, if it was the teaching of the Catholic Church, did it 
happen that the staunchest supporters of Charles I were the English 
Catholics and the high Anglicans? If I am not mistaken, it was 
the first Bishop of Rome who exhorted his converts to “love the 
brotherhood; fear God; honor the king.” That is how the Prince 
of the Apostles could exhort the Roman Catholics to regard the 
unspeakable Emperor Nero. The Puritans hated the Jesuits and 
the Catholics no more than they hated the Anglican Charies I. 

New York. Henry Watts. 


Underwear and Theology 


To the Editor of America: 

Having been amused by the editorial note in the issue of AMERICA 
for August 26 on the passing of the Red-Flannel-Underwear Fund 
of the Andover-Newton Seminary, I still think your native clerical 
circumspection caused you to overlook a very important comment 
which might have been made. Although one never dares inquire 
too intimately into such things, it is an open question whether 
the clean and scratchy suits of red-flannel underwear the Massa- 
chusetts divines donned the morning of each Lord’s Day had not 
something to do with the renown gained by Boston’s Brimstone 
Corner as a preaching center mostly concerned with Calvinistic 
pre-destination on the reverse side, and the torments of the afore- 
said Calvinistic hell with which those dominies were preoccupied. 

Chicago. T. O’Donne tt. 
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Home News.—With most of the basic-industry codes 
under the NRA agreed on, General Johnson turned his 
attention to two important corollaries of the whole move- 
ment: increased buying of NRA products and sufficient 
bank credits for NRA industries to carry on. He himself 
initiated several city drives, and local organizations were 
set up, both to stimulate buying under the Blue Eagle, 
and to check up on code violations. A “Buy Now” cam- 
paign was planned, to begin on September 20. The bank- 
ing situation was more difficult, since the offer of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to buy preferred stocks 
of banks so that the proceeds could be applied to pro- 
duction was being generally refused. In lieu of this, it 
was proposed to set up under the R. F. C. mortgage loan 
companies from which manufacturers could obtain suf- 
ficient credit to operate. President Roosevelt, Chairman 
Jones of the R. F. C., and Chairman Black of the Federal 
Reserve Board appealed to the convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association on the subject, and this resulted 
a a resolution supporting the NRA, but asking that 
execution of the deposit-guarantee provision of the Bank- 
ing Act of 1933 be postponed. The coal code had not yet 
- been adopted, the stumbling block being the agreement of 
the operators with the United Mine Workers, and its in- 
terpretation. The employers would not agree on a closed 
shop, or even on the right of workers under the law to 
organize the industry 100 per cent. At the same time, 
Henry I. Harriman, president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, urged all employers to retain the open 
shop, and to adopt the “ merit system” contained in the 
automobile code. The heads of the NRA, however, as 
well as labor leaders, declared that this system would 
find place in no other code, having apparently been ad- 
vised of its danger to the purposes of the Act. The 
Labor Day speeches of labor leaders and of NRA officials 
were devoted to this aspect of the question, Donald Rich- 
berg declaring that those who assume the responsibility 
of supplying the public with goods must also recognize 
the obligations. The date of enforcement of the automo- 
bile code arrived without Henry Ford accepting it, be- 
yond announcing a general increase of hourly wages. His 
opposition was thought by some to be due to the fact 
that companies supplying him with parts and accessories 
at low prices under very low wages will be obliged here- 
after to raise their wage scales. A compromise with the 
NRA was thought imminent. Over the week preceding 
Labor Day the President took a vacation at sea, but on 
his return was immediately confronted with the problems 
concerning the new revolution in Cuba, the bankers, Hen- 
ry Ford, and the coal code. He took especial care that 
the American position toward Cuba be understood by 
Latin American Governments, calling in their diplomats 
for special conferences on the subject. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, marines were mobilized in readiness under the 
Platt Amendment authorizing intervention in case of ex- 
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treme disorder, and Secretary of the Navy Swanson went 
to Havana. Vermont was the twenty-fifth State to vote 
for Prohibition repeal. 


Hurricane and Revolution in Cuba.—Cuba experi- 
enced an unusually strenuous week when within five days 
it was swept by a tropical hurricane and a revolution. The 
hurricane struck the northern coast on September 1 and, 
cutting a wide swath of destruction through the provinces 
of Santa Clara, Matanzas, and Havana, swept over 
towards Nassau. About a hundred lives were reported 
lost and 100,000 rendered homeless. The property dam- 
age, which was centered chiefly in the sugar districts, was 
believed to run into millions of dollars. In the parks of 
Havana many trees were uprooted by an eighty-mile gale 
and plate-glass windows blown out. The waves swept 
over the seawall and flooded the streets, in some districts 
ten feet deep. The water backed up into the Prado, the 
city’s chief boulevard, for five blocks. Matanzas, sixty- 
five miles east of Havana, was lashed by the storm for 
six hours. Heavy seas rushed inward, flooding the streets 
and cutting off all communication. Miles upon miles of 
the surrounding cane fields were laid flat, and mills and 
equipment shattered, inflicting enormous damage to next 
year’s sugar crop. While President de Céspedes was 
away from the capital visiting the area devastated by the 
hurricane, he and his Government were overthrown by a 
sudden and dramatic revolt in the lower ranks of the 
Army and Navy and National Police, who rose against 
their officers in a bloodless coup d’état, without a shot 
having been fired. The uprising was attributed to discon- 
tent over a proposed cut in pay, reduction in the size of 
the land and sea forces, and the retention of many officers 
of the late Machado regime. It was also thought to be 
the culmination of resentment by Communists and other 
malcontents who had often repudiated “ the unwarranted 
interference and control exercised by American capital- 
ists over Cuba’s internal affairs.” Political power was 
immediately seized by a commission of five extreme radi- 
cal Socialists, representing the ABC revolutionary soci- 
ety, other student groups, and certain university profes- 
sors. Upon returning to Havana President de Céspedes 
retired to his residence and prepared to call a meeting 
of his Cabinet and resign. Sergeant Fulgencio Bautista, 
one of the revolutionary leaders, called on Ambassador 
Welles to ascertain the attitude of his Government 
towards the new revolution, but the envoy refused to 
commit himself. Considerable uneasiness was felt by 
many Americans in Havana. 


Italo-Russian Treaty——On September 2, Premier 
Mussolini and V. P. Potemkin, the Soviet Ambassador, 
signed a treaty of friendship, non-aggression, and neu- 
trality at Rome. Observers saw in this document, which 
is to bind for five years, although either nation may with- 
draw with one year’s notice, the first important develop- 
ment of the Four-Power agreement, and one that might 
lead to the inclusion of Russia. By the terms of the re- 
cent accord the signatories (1) renounce recourse to 
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arms against each other; (2) agree to remain neutral in 
the event that one is attacked by a third power; (3) ex- 
clude economic discrimination against each other’s goods ; 
(4) agree to refrain from agreements with other nations 
which might injure the interests of either; (5) set condi- 
tions, (6) conciliation procedure, and (7) time limits for 
the treaty. 


Nazi Congress Successful.—The well laid plans for 
the great gathering of the Nazi chieftains and the horde 
of faithful lieutenants made the Congress, held recently 
in Nuremberg, an outstanding success from the Nazi 
viewpoint. The days were given to exhibitions of mili- 
tary maneuvers and incessant oratory. Besides the fan- 
fare, serious work was undertaken when groups of the 
Nazi leaders held enthusiastic sessions, discussing the 
objectives and future plans of the revolution. Chancelor 
Hitler was the chief speaker. In his many addresses he 
declared that National Socialism would be the government 
of Germany forever; he announced that Nazism and Fas- 
cism would soon be the type of government throughout 
Middle Europe; he defended the Aryan policy of his 
party and relentlessly denounced the Jews, though deny- 
ing the principle of race hatred in his program; he assert- 
ed that Germany had no wish for another war, being 
satisfied with the glory of its heroic resistance to the world 
armed against it in the late War; he promised jobs would 
be provided for all unemployed men and that suffering 
and starvation would be prevented by Government action 
in creating jobs. On September 2, Bishop Schreiber, first 
Catholic Bishop of Berlin since the time of Luther, died 
at the age of sixty-one. He had been very active in de- 
fense of the Centrist program, having held a seat for that 
party in the Reichstag. He was a strong supporter and 
admiring friend of the former Chancelor Bruening. Fric- 
tion in the United Protestant Church of Germany led to 
the withdrawal of the Von Bodelschwingh group, which 
had revolted over the acceptance of the Aryan clause in 
the new articles of church organization, leaving the Gen- 
eral Synod entirely in the hands of the Nazis. Their 
places were immediately filled by members of the German 
Christian faction, and the clause was adopted. Rev. Lud- 
wig Mueller, Bishop of Berlin, and probably Bishop 
of all united German Evangelical churches, defended the 
program, maintaining that the Protestant organization 
would carry out the Nazi ideology without becoming a 
State Church or losing its spiritual independence. 


Austria Increases Patrol.—The bitter disturbances 
daily increasing in the Tyrol, where the boundary line of 
Austria seemed menaced by the propagandists of the Ger- 
man National Socialists and the fugitive Austrian Nazis, 
led to a request for an increase in its military strength. 
Great Britain joined France and Italy in extending the 
limitations of the treaty by permitting Austria an extra 
military force in the form or a militia not to exceed 8,000 
men who were to act as patrol along the Bavarian border. 
This innovation gave Austria the privilege of training 
new recruits, whose term of service was limited to six 
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months. The standing army remained as before. It 
was further reported that seven private airplanes had been 
lent to the Austrian Government and were being used 
for emergency patrol in sections where massed attacks 
were feared. Many urged Chancelor Dollfuss to make 
use of the Hitler tactics by imprisoning all opposition to 
his Government in concentration camps. This the Chan- 
celor refused to do, preferring that Austria’s Christian 
spirit should prevail and confident that the reborn spirit 
of nationalism would withstand the open and covert ac- 
tivities of the Austrian Nazis. 


Herriot in Soviet Russia.—After a conducted tour 
through the agricultural regions of Southern Russia, 
Edouard Herriot, former premier of France, reached 
Moscow, where he was entertained by high Government 
officials, including Vyacheslav Molotov, President of the 
Council of Commissars, and Maxim Litvinov, Foreign 
Commissar. Further sightseeing tours, theater parties, 
and various luncheons, receptions, and teas were on the 
program. In an interview granted to foreign and Soviet 
press representatives the ex-Premier of France was re- 
luctant to discuss the effect of the debt situation upon a 
renewal of Franco-Soviet trade, stating that this was a 
political question and therefore outside his competence 
as an unofficial observer. The only definite statement he 
made was in praise of the Soviet educational system, 
recalling that all his life he had been an “ advocate of 
l’Ecole unique—education for all from the primary school 
to the university, irrespective of wealth, class, or social 
position.” He added that he had been likewise impressed 
by so-called educational reforms in Turkey. These state- 
ments were interpreted as sympathetic to the formation 
of a new political bloc in the Near East—the Soviet, Tur- 
key, and Persia—enjoying the friendly cooperation of 
Italy and Greece. The Franco-Russian rapprochement 
was evidently due to developments in Nazi Germany. The 
Soviets, noting the growth of fascism in the Baltic states, 
were the first great Power to realize that Chancelor Hit- 
ler had dreams of a “ Fascist International ” under Ger- 
man aegis, whose main slogan abroad, as on the domestic 
scene, would be “ Down with Bolshevism and the Bol- 
shevik International.” The “ propaganda trip” of Reich 
officials to Danzig and East Prussia caused additional 
alarm in Moscow. The visit was linked with the activity 
of reactionary parties along the Baltic coast from Memel 
to Helsingfors. On the other hand, when challenged 
by the German query: “Is the USSR. for Rapallo or 
Versailles?” Karl Radek, the foremost Russian journal- 
ist, writing in the Government organ, /zvestia, declared 
unmistakably in favor of Rapallo and for a revision of 
the Versailles treaty. Revolutionary International Youth 
Day was celebrated in Moscow by a great parade featur- 
ing naval, army, air-fleet,and gas-corps cadets, volunteer 
sharpshooters, and Young Pioneers. Here and there in 
the procession were banners summoning the youth of 
the world to struggle against the fascist terror, oppression 
of the workers, and plans for war. Eight persons, in- 
cluding four outstanding leaders of Soviet aviation, were 
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killed in an airplane accident near Podolsk, twenty miles 
south of Moscow. 


Arms Control Debated.—The American disarmament 
delegation, headed by Ambassador-at-Large Norman H. 
Davis, arrived in London en route to Paris and Geneva. 
At London, Ambassador Davis visited Sir John Simon, 
the British Foreign Secretary, and tried to convince him 
of the need for strict as well as regular supervision of 
armaments. The Franco-American plan favored an offi- 
cial inspection every six months, an arrangement which 
impressed the British Foreign Office as being too rigid. 
The British Ministers seemed to support a plan that 
would link disarmament simultaneously with the applica- 
tion of control. The French, however, were ready to 
raise the old issue of procedure, insisting that disarma- 
ment would be dangerous unless periodic investigation of 
arms had proved its efficacy over a definite period of 
years. Ambassador Davis professed to be hopeful about 
the prospect of inducing Germany and France to make 
mutual concessions, the former to reduce the term of 
service in the Reichswehr and the latter to destroy some 
of its heavy war material. Mr. Davis added that he 
brought with him messages from President Roosevelt to 
various “ heads of States” expressing his deep and con- 
tinuous interest in the success of the disarmament con- 
ference. 


England’s Trade Union Congress.—The Trade 
Union Congress held at Brighton, representing 3,500,000 
British workingmen, vigorously adopted a resolution on 
September 5, demanding that the British Government fol- 
low the lines of President Roosevelt’s recovery program 
with a policy of shorter hours, higher wages, and the es- 
tablishment of a public-works program. The resolution 
in part said: ‘‘ The congress appreciates the significance 
of the vigorous efforts now being made by President 
Roosevelt toward the stimulation and regulation of indus- 
try.” Reports were circulated in the congress that a 
British Labor mission would soon be sent to the United 
States to study conditions here and especially the working 
of the recovery program. Resolutions were also passed 
which sponsored an Anglo-Russian trade agreement to 
enable the Russian Government to place orders in Britain 
and to furnish adequate credit to facilitate the working 
of the trade agreement. 


Ireland’s United Party.—The Center party under the 
leadership of Cumann na nGaedheal voted on September 
1 to merge with General O’Duffy’s banned National 
Guard so as to present a united front against the Repub- 
licans. The.coalition organization would be known as the 
United Ireland Party. Mr. Cosgrave was reported to 
have yielded command of the new party to General 
O’Duffy, who was said to have the necessary qualities of 
leadership. Under the plan Mr. Cosgrave is to serve as 
the party’s chairman in the Dail Eireann, while Mr. Mac- 
Dermott was designated as vice-president of the new or- 
ganization. The following were set down as the princi- 
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pal aims of the new party: (1) a determination to end the 
economic war with England; (2) the recovery of the 
British market for Free State farmers; (3) the unifica- 
tion of the North and the South. The fusion of the 
Opposition was expected as the result of General O’Duf- 
fy’s decision to remain within the resurrected Public 
Safety Act and to divert his energies into a new party 
channel. This merger of political parties was to be subject 
to ratification by the respective general party conventions 
to meet on September 9. Meanwhile, Mr. de Valera re- 
cently announced that the Free State’s imports of tea may 
be reduced with the introduction of milk and light beer 
as substitutes. It was reported that shortly after this plan 
was proposed by the President, armed Republican army 
men, as members of the “Boycott British Goods League,” 
destroyed quantities of English brewed ale in the saloons 
of Dublin and Killarney. A move was said to be on foot 
to start an intensive boycott of all British goods. 


Typhoon Floods Shanghai.—Shanghai, the largest 
and wealthiest of Chinese cities, was struck by a typhoon 
on September 1 and by midnight the major portion of the 
great business district was disastrously flooded. Three 
hours previously the Jesuit Observatory of Sicawei had 
warned the city and all shipping of the approach of “a 
storm of extreme violence.” Terrific winds piled up 
mountainous seas at the mouths of the Yangtse and 
Whangpoo rivers, which rose rapidly as a result of tor- 
rential downpours. At six o’clock waves began to dash 
over the Bund, and soon the principal business :treets 
were three to five feet under water. Millions of dollars 
of damage was caused when the basements and ground 
floors of most of the downtown stores and business 
houses were inundated. 


New Crisis in Spain.—As a result of the recent elec- 
tions for the Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees, in 
which the Conservatives won a striking victory, affairs 
neared a new crisis and Premier Azafia asked for an ex- 
pression of confidence from the President. This request 
was denied, but the President hesitated to dismiss Premier 
Azana from his post. Meanwhile the Socialists repeated 
their threat that if the Lerroux Conservatives were asked 
to form a Government or if the anti-Church laws are not 
rigorously enforced they would call a general strike and 
begin a new revolution. Efforts were being made to draw 
up a Coalition cabinet. 





The disaster that has overtaken the Chicago 
schools will be graphically illustrated next week 
by Florence D. Sullivan in “ Chicago Turns back 
the Clock.” 

In one of his typically whimsical stories John 
Gibbons will tell ““ How I Never Got to Lourdes.” 

What has become of the countries of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire will be told by R. du 
Chalieu in “ The Future of Danubia.” ~ 














